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A WEEK IN JERUSALEM. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





laws were made to prevent poverty and the alien- 
ation of land. At the end of seven years, the 
debtor became free. At the end of fifty years, 


every acre that had been sold, went back to the 


original owner or his heirs. Hence‘every inhab- 
itant ‘had a special interest in agriculture, and 


. {hence also the ‘Boil was tilled to its utmost ca- 


Riess T landed . 


at Jaffa, on my way to Jerusalem, having spent 
the winter on the Nile. 

The distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is about 
thirty miles, the road ascending all the way, 
Hardly anything can be conceived more sterile 
than the landscape. The rugged limestone ‘hills 
are almost everywhere bare of soil. Great boul- 
ders lie scattered ‘about, 'as if after a battle of 
Titans. Desolation reigns supreme. 

I was fortunate in making: the acquaintance 
of @ missionary, who had been in the East, for 
twenty years, 

“One can hardly bélieve;'when one looks on 
these stony-fields,” he said, as we rode onward, 
“that this whole landscape once ‘ blossomed as a 
rose.’ Never was any country more prosperous 
. than Palestine, under the old Hebrew rule; ‘no* 
where is one more impoverished ‘and ‘degraded 
than it is now, that of theMoslem. Nor 
is the reason seek. . In the ancient days; it 
was a commonwealth of free citizens, a community 
of independent, freehold ‘proprietors. Joshua 
divided the Iapd into twelve provinces, one for 
each tribe, and these provinces were then subdi- 
vided among the families. The most stringent 





pacity, The hills were terraced to the top. 


wd Mawar rater each year, what the crop took 


away. . 


in| ek a me upon a sight, 
that brought back the days of Scripture vividly. 
Two women, sitting at the door of a massively 
built farm-house, that:leooked centuries old, were 
grinding corn, in an antique. hand-mill. 

**Two women shall'be grinding at one mill,” 
said I, quoting from St. Matthew. ‘One shall 
be taken,.and the other left. It carries one back 
two thousand years.” 

‘Yes, and you'll notice costumes, here, that 
will do the same, every day,” anSwered my com- 
panion. ‘I -have,- often, seen Ruth herself, at 
harvest time. That is to say,” smiling at my 
start, “‘ Thaveseen girls gleaning, who had the 
same sad eyes, the «same, Juno-like the 
same elastic and graceful figures. 1 vt hr 
fancied I was ae: with Boaz among - 
den corn,” 

‘ «Ste Bebeaw-eenen of the best type,”? I re- 
marked, must: have been rarely beautiful; we 
feel this, not only in reading the Song of Solomon, 
but everywhere in: the Old Writings. Think of 
Esther, and Bethsheba, to say ing of Ruth 
hérself. ‘They‘are still-dazzli so, in many 
instances : Scott's Rebecea, it is said, was drawn 
ftom s living type. We must not regard the 
impoverished denizens of a London a speci- 
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mens of true Hebrew beauty, for they have been 
degraded by centuries of oppression and want ; 


canon a i Yermeenee i | 


vena princessds. ust’ seek, rath 
among the families of wealth and culture, for the 
type of what a maiden of Judea was, in the palmy 
days of Israel.” 


*¢ Just so,’’ said the missionary. “Yet, as I 


traveller, more ofa living: book, than if these old 
customs did not survive.” ° ° 


“True. No one can understand the New Tes- 
tament, even, 48 fully, without them; as’ with 
them. To realize Scripture, in all its’vividness, 
you must come to Palestine.” 

If the road frem Jaffa made me’ think Judea a 
desert, the first" sight 6f Jerusalem suggested s 
city of the dead. Not that the.scene was deficient 
in picturesqueness: Nay, éven the land appeared 
to be more fertile; for olive trees were frequent ; 
and pilitehes of green, here and there, showed 

yore #h6 young’ grain’ was sprouting. But still 
th tone of the landscape was gray; the 
rocky peninsula, on which the. city stood; rose 
bleak and desolate; an air of barrenness, neglect 
and decay was’ over all. For just one instant, 
however, this’ was changed. ‘The setting’ san, 
gleaming on the white minarets, as it went down, 
made Jerusaleg' shine, as ‘with a halo; then ths 
glory faded; evanescent twilight followed ; 
darkness fell; and as we rode under the Jaffa 
gate, we could only distinguish our guide ahead, 
as & black, almost shapeless silhouette. 

“If we had arrived before the light left us,” 





said before, there are Ruths still to be seen here, 
at harvest time. But after all, those old customs 
are hardly good for the land, When a people 
noth they be picturesque, but the 
ar per deter hs Ae the’ peasants toad 
=“ the ye ay and grind with the mill, that 
the old Canaanites did, before Moses came out of 


”* 


‘All thig, however, makes ‘the Bible, to a 


said my companion, ‘‘;you could have read the 
Arabic:inseription, over the gateway, which tells 
that’Sultan ‘Suleiman built it,in the year of the 
Hegira,948; answering to our Anno Domini 1542. 
But here 'we ate! in. Jerusalem, twenty-five hun- 
dred feet’above thé sga,’ for we have been ascend- 
ing ever since we left the coast.” 

A short ride, through narrow and tortuous 
streets; brought: me: to my lodgings. I could 
only'see that the houses were generally low, only 
two stories in height, and apparently constructed 
of stone, as they gleamed ghostly and white ‘in 
the gloom. 

*¢It isa small place, after all, this Jerusalem,” 
said'the missionary, as we parted for the night, 
forhe had to ride’ short distance further. ‘‘The 
entire width of the city, from the Valley of Him- 
mon, close by where we cam to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat on the east, is @ trifle more 
than half mile, It puzzles ore, et first, to un- 
derstand how it ever held a milliomof people, as 
it certainly did in the great siege.winder Titus; 
but at: that time, we must remember, the houses 
were several stories high, the walls more exten- 





sive, every foot of ground built upon. The pres- 
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ent population is only about twenty thousand, } the foundations of Troy. were laid; and so a long 
of whom seven thousand are Mahometans, and } time before Troy fell; and much longer before 
the remainder Jews and Christians, the Jews } Homer lived and sangof it. We think Herodotus 
slightly preponderating.”’ quite an ancient writer; in fact we call him ‘the 

Early the next morning, my friend was at my. father of history ;’ but the Temple was five hun- 
hotel, ready to guide me to the chief points of in- | dred years old, when Herodotus was born.’ The 
terest. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre hn Babylonian captivity, that seems such a compara- 
‘our first destination. tively late event in Hebrew annals, took place a 

“We Americans,” he said, ‘when wei century before Herodotus wrote.” 

‘gross the Atlantic, look on London, and Paris, ‘«T had never thought of it in quite that way 
and Rome as quite ancient. But they are cities.} before,”’ I said, 

of to-day as compared with this. Jerusalem is “ And Jerusalem is 4 city, as Scripture says, 
as old as Abraham. Long afterwards, when}, set on & hill;’ emplintically #0, as you must 
Joshua took Jericho, it was inhabited by the} have seen, yesterday, when spproaching it. For 


Jebusites ; and it remained in their possession for } it stands, not only ons” table-land, but on one 
centuries; in fact, one part. of it, that where that dull-6 poniaa Hence, with its deep 





yonder tower, called the tower of David, stands, } ravines all around it, it seems to rise up, as it 
was not captured until the time of the Psalmist } were, from a pedestal. Except on the north- 
King. Can you realize how far back in the past west it is inaccessible—a perfect rock-fortress. 
this was? Remember, when Solomon began to } But here we are at the church.” 

build the Temple, it was three centuries before; We were approaching a dilapidated looking 
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edifice, about as. args , a8°a second-} The square, in front of this facade, was crowded 
rate cathedral, ” ‘by smaller } with Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and even 

structures, many of them with meer ig that its } Russians,.offering articles for sale, reminding me 

real outline and size were hardly le } of the traffickers in the Temple. 

% first. Directly in front of us was ® “They are pilgrims of the Greek faith, ” ex- 

with two pointed door-ways below, and ‘Ewe plained my companion. ‘“ Poor fellows, eth are 

Pointed windows above. _ taught that a visit to Jerusalem, once in their 
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lives, is almost necessary | bo salvation, and, so 
they throng here, at this season df the year, com- 
ing often in whole families, men, women and 
children, just as you see them. Their privations 
must be terrible, for most of them are compara- 
tively indigent. They try to eke out a portion 
of their expenses by the sale of these articles. 
But this is the door. Let us go in.” 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre contains not 
only the two well-known chapels of the Greek 
and Latin communiong, but also the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in which is the Shrine, and be- 
low the Shrine the crypt, where the body, of 
Christ is supposed to have been laid. The Latin 
and Greek chapels are rich in ornament, though 
diverse in character. (See above and below.) 

“The scenes, that occur here, at Easter, as 
you have read,” said my rei al “are. often 


do not 
but, 
grims, wht 
sel is just what is required,. .We must 
not judge too dogmatically of others.” _ 
The Church is about three hundred 
feet long, by two hundred feet wide, 
point of-interest, the Chapel-of the tra- 
ditional Holy Sepulchre, is in the great 
semi-rotunda at the west end:In the 
centre of this semi-rotunda is the Shrine, 
an elaborate affair (See next page.) The 
’ Sepulchre itself lies under this Shrine. 
You enter a door-way, and go down a 
few steps, when you find yourself in a 
quadrangular vault, about six ‘feet by 
seven, hewn out of solid rock (See page 
834.) A slab, raised about three feet 
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_ from the floor, indicates the place where 
His body is supposed to have been laid, 
‘ Innumerable lamps burn above and 

_, around. 
T cannot adequately describe my 
"emotions, when I first saw this spot, 
held sacred through so many centuries, 
|, and before which so many pious 
souls had knelt, to breathe a prayer. 
Notwithstanding much that seemed 
tawdry. about the ornaments, notwith- 
, standing | some, intellectual doubts as to 
the identity of the tomb, my feelings, 
for a moment, almost overcame me. 
“Ait the morning, I had been saying to 
myself, that, however much Jerusalem 
. might have altered in eighteen hundred 
years, the great features of the land- 
_ scape remained the same, The hills I 
‘saw were the veritable hills He had looked on, 
when He walked fo and fro, between the city 
and the neighboring villages, talking to His dis- 
clples'as He went. I had traversed the Via Dol- 
orosa, over the very ground, if not over the very 
stones, where He had trod: On that high plat- 
form, where stood the Mosque of Omar, He had 
taught, for there the Temple had stood. From 
the. Mount of Olives, which I had seen across the 
yalley, He had gazed, looking over towards the 
marble courts” and gilded robfs, soon, alas! as 
He predicted, to be destroyed forever. All these 
memories culminated now, in a rush of reverent 

emotion; 

To my surprise, when we had left the Church, 
and were once thoré in the open air, my companion 
showed more faith, in the tradition, than | had 
supposed he would. 
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I am not) of those,’ were his words, ‘who 
dismiss, summarily, the claims of this spot to be 
the real Sepulchre. A: good dealican be said in 
favor of the tradition. Dr.:Robinson, than whom 
a more conscientious student never lived, utterly 
discredits it,as you. know. He says, and very 
truly, that the Sepulehre, at the time of» the 
burial, was, without the city, and that as this spot 
is now within the walls, therefore ‘it canhot be 
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the true locality. But he overlooks the fact that 


the present walls are modern, and 
do not, in many parts, follow the ancient line. 
In fact, the city has extended greatly towards 
the north, which is in this direction, and so has 
come, I think, to include the Sepulchre.” 
“You have read, of coyrse,” I replied, “what 
Ferguson: says. He maintains that the real 
ie St Jeg where the Mosque of Omar now 


‘Yeap 1 wemember,.But» nobody, hardly, 
agrees with him. It is strange that_a writer, « 
usually so sensible, should have taken up such a 
crochet. I have studied this subject very thor- 
oughly, and I see no reason to call in question 
the tradition. Remember, the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, built the first Church 
at this spot, less than three centuries after the 
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Crucifixion. She came here, and tried ‘first to 
inform herself of ,the 

precise situation of the 
Sepulchre, before she be- 
gan to build. Now the 
city, though sacked, and 
figuratively depopulated, 
had always had a few in- 
habitants left; and there 
could have been no doubt, 
in their minds, I should 
think, as to where the 
Sepulchre had been. I 
do not wish ‘to be irrev- 
erent; but let me illus- 
trate this by a compari- 
sen. Do you suppose, 
that, even if our grand 
old Faneuil Hall was torn 
down, its site would be 
forgotten, by Bostonians, 
even after three times 
three centuries, provided 
Boston continued to be 
inhabited? Now, at Je- 
rusalem, a remnant of 
people of the Christian 
faith had always re- 
mained, and they must 
have kept up the memory 
of the principal sacred 
places. The Empress, 
therefore, could hardly 
have been deceived. From 
Helena’s time down, the 
caseisclear. Of course, 
this is not the church 
that.the mother of Con- 
9 stantine built. The ar- 
chitecture, alone, shows that. None of it. is 
older than the Crusades ; in fact, a fire greatly 
damaged it in 1808; you see, everywhere, if you 
look critically, the parts that are repaired. But 
there is a flavor of the Byzantine style still about 
it, net only in ornamentation, but’also in form.” 
My guide took, me, the next day, to the terrace 
of the dilapidated church of St. Anna, to show 
me the Mosque of Omar, from what he consid- 
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ered the best view. Below us was the Pool of 
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Bethesda; above that rose the ancient wall of the 
Temple; over all the great Mosque, standing 
where once the Temple itself stood. The Mount 
of Olives was on our left. (See below.) 

“T have no doubt whatever,” said. my friend, 
‘that the Mosque stands where Solomoni’s great 
altar of burnt offering stood,°s spot that, long 
antecedent, was the ‘ threshing floor of Aranual, 
the Jebusite.’ The Mahometans call it Kubbet 
es-Sukhara, the ‘Dome of the Rock.’ It is more 
than twelve hundred years old, for the Caliph 
Omar began it, certainly, A. D. 650, though it 


was not finished, probably, till Abdel 
Malek’s reign, a generation after. Be- 
yond it, within the same enclosure, you 
‘see another mosque, El Aska, a rectangu- 
lar one, whereas the ‘ Dome of the Rock,’ 
ag you observe, is octagonal.” 
‘I nodded in assent. 

“This one is even older than the other, 
for it was once a Christian church, built 
by the Emperor Justinian, about A. D. 550., 
i It is much larger than the Moaque of 
| Omar, something like two hundred and 
# seventy-five feet long, if I remember, by 
| nearly two hundred wide, the exact figures 
I forget. The quadrangle, as you noticg, 
in which these two edifices stand, is nearly 
fifteen hundred feet long, by about nine 
hundred and fifty wide; and the whole 
of the enclosure, or nearly all, was, in 

my opinion, oceupied by the Temple.” 

“ Not by one compact edifice ?”’ 

“QOh,no! The Temple was not like a Medieval 
cathedral. ‘The most sacred portion—the Holy 
of Holies—was ‘comparatively small, but it was 
approached by ‘courts, one within another, each 
enclosed-by a dead wall outside, but having open 
arch-ways facing inward.” 

“You deseribe something like a cathedral 
cloister. Or the Campo Santo at Pisa.” 

“ And something like cathedral cloisters they 
were, or, as you say, the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
But more strictly, perhaps, like the atrium, or 
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outer court of the early churches, such as you see 
fn St. Clement’s at Rome, or St. Ambrose at 
Milan. They were probably built of wood, or 
chiefly so, and were more like piazzas,as we call 
such things in America, erected around a court- 
yard, and facing inwards. The roof, if not.upper 
story, was, certainly, of wood: for they seem to 
have had an upper story; in the description of 
the storming of the Temple by the Romans, it 
was the setting fire to these wooden roofs that 
first gained entrance for the assailants.” 
» Another day, we went to the wall, under the 
site of the Temple, called the ‘‘ Place of Wailing.” 
It is here that the Jews come to mourn over the 
city; and here they have so, mourned for 
jenturies (See below.) The Cyclopean stones go 
back to the very earliest historical times, and 


perhaps ante-date the Temple itself. Higher up, 
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the wall is more modern: probably as late as the 
Saracens. It is an affecting sight to see those - 
people, exiles for nearly two thousand years, 
wailing at the foot of this wall,, It brings back 
the awful words of Jeremiah: ‘‘ How doth the 
city sit,solitary, that was full of people, how is it 
become a widow: she that was great among the 
nations ;’’ or those of Christ: himself: ‘Oh! 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent unte thee—behold 
your house is left unto you desolate.”’ 

The walls of Jerusalem, as they now remain, 
are, generally, the work of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, and do not go further back than A.D. 1542. 
They are about: fifteen feet thick; but vary in 
height, depending on the inequality of the ground. 
Sometimes the altitude is only twenty-five feet; 
at other times jt is seventy-five. The total circuit 

approaches. two and 
a-half miles. At the 
time of Josephus, the 
walls were three miles 
and:a-half around. But 
large portions of the 
present intra-mural city 
are now occupied by 
gardens. 

The houses of modern 
Jerusalem, as I have 
said, arerarely more than 
two or three stories high. 
They are built of a cream- 
colored stone, with plain 
facades; but are often 
striped with red. They 
are destitute of windows 
on the lower floor. Their 
roofs are terraced, or 
domed. They look dis- 
mal and prison-like from 
the outside, but being 
built around courts, into 
which windows open, 
they are really cheerful, 
when viewed from: the 
inside. Some of those 

‘belonging to wealthy 
families, which we vis- 

‘sited, and of which, not- 
withstanding .the very 
general destitution, there 
are’ a few, are really 
beautiful. In such we 
found flowers and foun- 
tains in the court-yard, 
while the apartments 
were cool and airy. 














MY EXASPERATING STEP-FATHER. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


_——— 


_ I ‘Rsrabursn ‘myself ‘comfortably in the low, 
broad ‘window-seat, and fall to thinking; or 
rather, I flatter myself for sometime that I'am 
absorbed in this dignified and difficult operation, 
At length, the‘striking of the library clock rouses 
me to'a consciousness that an hour has elapsed, 
and I ai forced to:confess that I have not the least 
idea ‘of what ‘has been in my mind, beyond 
vague: impression that it had to do with a sense 
of the unsatisfactoriness of life in general, and 
an extreme exasperation against my step-father 
in particular. 

I am barely eighteen, so you may suppose that 
my actual experience of life is somewhat cireum- 
scribed; but that gives me freer seope in my 
judgments and theories, because I am not fettered 
by any tiresome facts which might unsettle my 
opinions. I do know my step-father—at least, I 
am convinced that I do—and have long since 
decided that we are as incompatible as powder 
and snow-the first comparison applying to 
myself, for I am somewhat hot in temper. . 

About half the time, on.a moderate average, 
I am in a state of exasperation against that.gen- 
tleman; yet we are very good friends, and when 
1 am trying to dislike him the most, I find myself 
enjoying his society, and that exasperates me 
even more than his imperturbable coolness and 
elegant composure. 

I love mamma dearly. I know that she had 
spent a number of very miserable years while 
her first matrimonial alliance lasted. She had 
only been eighteen when she married, and was 
but five-and-thirty when she accepted her second 
husband, Colonel Seymour, who was ten years 
her senior. 


No girl of fifteen could help ‘being interested | 


in the little romance which my mother revealed 
to me as one of the reasons for the step she was 
about to take, She and. Seymour had 
been lovers in early yout y were both poor 
--her relatives separated -ihem—made esch 


sand lift them out of poverty by the bestowal of 


my wealth, for Colonel Seymour had got rich, and 
was now’even wealthier than I. ; 

I cannot even deeide'to insist on taking shelter 
in my. guardian’s ‘house, for he is not only dis- 
agreeable \to me, but he chas four scrawny 
daughters whom I hate, so I conelude to remain 


a {where I am, and console myself by thinking 


that my step-father receives a large annual sum 
for my keep, and on my ‘eighteenth birthday I 
discover that he had always refused to accept a 
penny, and that I have been living luxuriously 
at his expense. 

And at last I have to own that he possesses 
the power to: tease me unmercifully, and will do 
it and be amiable and affectionate all the while; 
and that he is devotion itself to my mother; and 
that they will ‘both be happy in of my 
thinking it is wicked in‘ them: and in spite of 
Colonel Seymour's son thinking #0 too, and 
refusing even to come home or have anything to 
do with his father, beyond iy dutiful 
letters now and then. 

And the mention of that son, ie ae Seymour, 
whom'I have neyer seen, brings. me back to the 
window-seat and my reflection anf my even 
more than ordinary exasperation against my 
step-father. What has he done but keep on 
trying. to appease his offspring until he has 
succeeded, and that young man writes loving, 
penitent epistles to-both his parents, (he dares 
to call my mother one of them!) and says that 
now he is nearly five-and-twenty, he begins to 
see what a hot-headed, wrong-headed donkey he 
has been, and he is coming home from Europe, 
if his family will permit. And I am shown the 
eyed get a gers al 
the. pleasute my two ¢ , and I pre- 
fer to ae ward rambler, ith o deadly 


add to the personal detesta- 


tion w bh is due, all that vast amount which 


believe the other false, and then married! her to pat 
write), 


quite an old man. 


Dy my fathev’o will mania al adibenn beet 
penny of his fortune, if she married again, and 
it all came tome. But I conld not even have the 
satisfaction of thinking that I would quickly and 
sweetly fade away in a consumption—bless my 
aes) forgive my step-father, at the ‘aoe, 
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gonceited as handsome men always are, no such 
man was ever so profoundly mistaken ! 

__ [sit in the window-seat after the clock strikes, 
and. I remember that he is coming to-morrow, 
and Iam glad that I have still s night and a 
morning of peace left; when, actuated by that 
spirit of aggravation which animates. the whole 
race of Seymour, that young man arrives before 
he, is due. The library door opens, my step- 
peer io 0nd. cxiee 

“Here she is! Margaret, come and weloome 
my Prodigal!” 

And so) instead of the dignified reception. I 
have proposed for him, I am disoovered by. that 
Prodigal curled up in the \window-sest like an 
{overgrown school-girl—I who can on occasion be 
as stately a9. Queen Elizabeth ! It, is.too vexa- 
tious! I do not,,even manage a becoming 
descent—I entangle my feet in the skirt of my. 
gown, and am only saved from falling by the 
Prodigal’s prompt rush to my assistance, 

I gather myself 'up—I curtesy! The Prodigal 
stands erect, and bestows a prodigious bow upon 

me, but I cateh ¢ twinkle of fun in his eyes, nd 
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my usual early morning avocation. I find them 
in the lake, where it comes up to the foot of the 
terrace, at the bottom of the garden. I have 
not been there long, when Edward Seymour 
joins me. I am very courteous and cordial, but 
I endeavor to show plainly that I regard him 
as & guest, not a member of the family, and I 
think I succeed, for when he offers to carry my 
basket, and I decline, rather stiffly, he says: 

‘Please don’t make me feel as if we were 
strangers, by being so ceremonious.”’ 

T turn to’ him, as he leans, lazily, on the balus- 
trade, and answer, pertly: 

‘*A lack of: 6eremony would not hinder the 
fact.’ 

He looks vexed. I exult secretly. It is evi- 
dent that he does not inherit’ his’ ‘father’s 
imperturbability, and that I shall be. able ‘to 
anger him! The certainty'is'so soothing, that I 
feel quite amiably disposed. towards ‘him, for the 
moment; and F listen with pleasure to his praise 
of. my ‘mother;' and I admit that he has some 
sense of propriety when he observes: 

.thl chawb sheen wondering what I should call 
het‘ Mrisy Seymour would sdund too formal. 


'Baied Yoag-legged fellow like me to say «mamma 


§. tony } Would:: be: sbeurd, eonsidering that she looks 
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have, rey on spy. whee and ieee my 

and answers: qua I uadieg al th ‘ 

: Perel Kies Mie eanesh wy ove 
waiting for wygo Os tolte et botiagi> etom 
teh peti. + nach 


woman alive. 
firm resolves, ia smy.mind, 
game mood... I array mynelf 
own, with @ fighu around 


} young euqugh:to be my sister. Besides, it would 
be ati impdértinence in me to usurp your right; 
and I can’t say ‘Fanny exactly. Suppose we 
, cotiiponnd fbr cousin?” 

roll agree to that}and thoughilessly odd: 
eo4I never hdd a cousin; hat I have always 


‘pt ba cian; tos,” he replies, 
; her and’ sister Would not answer, 
elye already—on my part.’’ 
of o}Het points (his words, by” glance of open 
sdmiration;'which.dhows me. that le believes I 


am weak enough to be taken Lt compliments. I 


e 4° T thinks iniystpothér.end’ dew fitter rnust be; 
by this time, itp the br m,” I say; “‘we 
must not: keep them waiting.” And I turn; and 
moint thé steps. : 

, He follows ame silently: I observe him look at 
the with alittle wonder, and I ‘know I appear at 
my statelibst, for the first words the colonel 
utters are: 
it Alijows hve s glimpse of Queen Margaret 
this !mornirip!! Well, well, it is quite right to 
impress:the Prodigal.. But I dare say our Daisy’ 
Will come back: before long.”’ 

These are -his two pet names for me, and he 
varies them» according to my mood. 1 don’t 





know which ‘annoys me most. _My mother ‘and 
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Edward, Seymour join in his laughter; but I 
run ‘upstairs; to. remove my hat, aud when I 
return; I amas gay as) possible! In fact, I soon 
eonyince, Master Edward I am quite his match in 
saying! bright things, and [ teaze:and ridicule 
him until, he cries, for ‘mercy.- Then; feeling 
that I have rather forgotten my dignity, I retire, 
when breakfast is finished, to my own apartment, 
and ‘stay there until: mamma comes and begs me 
te go out to ride with Edward, as his father is 
busy writing letters, and it:seems inhospitable to 
leave the young’ man. to: his own. devices'on the 
first day after his arrival. «; 

I always look my best, and feel insmy trighest 
spirits, on horseback, and Mr. Seymour and I 
‘pass @ niorniig so pleasant, and J réally find 
him.sogrbeable,, that Iam obliged ‘to reproach 
tnyself, afterward, with having corruptly forgot- 
ten to nurtare the animosity I feel it my duty to 
cherish against: him.! But I -réflect’ that ‘we 
eahnot always be dwelling upon tragic matters, 
and that there will be: plenty of. time during: his 
stay to make;him comprehend that I do pot forget: 
he has. the misfortune of being his. father’s ison. 
“Hewever, the day does not elapse without! my | 


' . having.an oppostunity to take ‘offence with boblil } will 


‘capable in the flirting line. 


As I go, through the’ hall, the two Seymdurs! are 
at the billiard, table, which stands! beyond: the 
arch: where the corridor widens:rinte;rai large 
room, and I hear the sonobserves i‘ne> | | 

‘‘ Your Queen Margaret is very handsome.) The 
photograph you. sent’ me. did:notibegin to do lier 
justice,! . She is enoddicompound. One hour'as 
gay and mischievous as a Rrontiqent pean 
as stately as her royal title.” “old 

‘She is @ mere child) in! miny wa; the 
colonel replies. “‘ At bottom -she.is! Ss gdotbimp 
gold and honest’ as steel, but she’s a capridiond 
little monkey,’ For once in. your life: you, arbi to 
keep, from fintng, mind that.,/ = note apy 
Daisy—”’ fod dyuoue 

I hurry back to get beyond. the itech of thei 
voices, hut I heard Edward laugh’ in a conscious 
sort of fashion. Lam angry énougli now without 
any: effort !| The idéa of the colonel's presuming 
to send my photograph to his Prodighl }.')And to 
warn him notte’ flirt with me,as af I were a 
weak-minded little child, whose peaée: of mind 
could, be upset by the first man go pac to try 
and interfere with it! 4 

Edward is to be warned forseoth {i Wel) I will 
show the colonel and his Prodigal‘of what I am 
At last, I have my 
revenge pointed out ‘to me—théy have done it 
theriselyes—and I will take. my vengeance with 
ar implacability,as immovable. as: éver did 
Lucretia Borgia, or any: other héroine “who 





habitually carried a dagger and a bew! of poison 
concealed about her person,’ and’ if anybody 
offended> her, ‘stabbed’ that: wretch in the back or 
made him ‘quaff death from her‘bowl. Edward 
Seymour shal! fall in’ love! with me, and when I 
have driven him quite maudlin, I sliall avow that 
I have been latighing in my sleeve all the while, 
and overwhelm ‘both father and son with dire 
and ‘bitter confasion. I even go ‘so far in my 
stern determination as to dream’ vaguely of a 
culminatidn’in which, to complete the drama, I 
marry some man abhorrent to me, and crush my 
step-father‘ utterly ‘by tellig’ him this is his 
doitig—‘‘ Wretch, behold thy handiwork!’ and 


‘that sort'of thing. I practice’ the very attitude 


and gesture‘ before the mirror;,and- get into a 
great’ excitement, though I perceive: that i am 
hardly tall enough fot melo-drima, and this puts 
me out # little; 

Soil deave the fifth act to arrange itself 
according’ to eireuinstances when. the time comes 
for the durtain to‘risé on it, and T'esncentrate my 
mind upon the best plan for opening my tragedy, 
and decide that's certain number of high comedy 

sence iivolving rapid changes of mood, which 
my character ® mystery to’my intended 
viothn ; ‘appropriate commencement. 
Lcarray, myself i in' an’ effective: éostume; for’ I 
am rather fond of gowns that mamma says are 
too rich and too old for me; but as my" step- 
father deelares' tley'ate: very becomin; 


sometimes he is'tnpertinent ¢ to Wind hit 
Took like w chijd masquér ma lets 
me have “nly Lhe ah coed 


aléne, on sng ag 
adopt for! partied and seat of yr 
which ‘she’ considet# o' a young 
girl. Aigitl indeed? “If dne fe nidt & woman at 
eighteen, when wit" Gne’ be, T' should like to 
Rndw? Butthough nismma’ is sweetness ‘itself, 
there are points on which she's a little obstinate, 
(nobody is perfect, I supposé—there ‘aré even 
spots oi’ the Win'!) ‘aiid when’ she is, I find it 
nme See as aoe ; aie 
a : te te be gentle 
patronizing” to the eolidhel)s ahd"¢hirming ‘to 
Edward Seymour; prety oe port of fashion 
whieh; will show Hitt dui’ darigerous, 
beeause this’ will "give ime 
the’ time arrives. for’ hi¥ wyto remind 
him that from the first he had'# wéirning of ‘whist 
he might expect. ~~ * dikw qeelae, 
And, ob, dea, 16 a TS Geb 
laughiag at my step-father’ W§dhdense, and 
chntiot' stop, and I laugh ‘sé fend, ‘that anal 





softly ‘calls me' to’ order as if" Were only six! 


ity, when, 
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Then later,‘ Edward’ tells a pathetic story, and 
ec eee. epale ory, and the colonel 

on the shotlder,' and says'I am an 
Gents Sensitive little puss—I, who anv harder 
than® adamant!" And’ to: make ‘matters ‘worse, 
after Edward’ Seymour and I have sung several 
dnets“he really has a beautiful voice !—he begs 
nie to wing “alone; and I'do, and he ventures to 
tell me that*Idor't! seem to‘ catch the spirit of 
the song; and" I get angry. “At ‘first he tries to 
tenze ‘nie;'and keep ‘himself eool/as the colonel 
does; but*F upset this’ compodure, and make him 
as angry as I ‘am; ‘and when niammaand the 
colonel catpe*back to the drawing-room, after a 
little ‘moonlight promenade on the -verandah, 
they find: us’ quarrelling veheniently,atd laugh 
atus both until Edward laughs —— engton 
off to bed in-high dudgeon. ; 

» Butthe next morning, all is: sunshine sites 
we meet'on'the terrace, where I am feeding my 
swans ohcé*moré ; and Edward apologizes ; and 
Tmake himadmit that he was in the wrong from 
; first to last; and that if: said anything»sévere, 

hie! brought.:it: on) himeelf. © Then ‘I :go: in, and 
practice the song with him, and sing. it topheasé 
Yim—“partly asd réward for‘his penitence, partly 
‘because ' Is know-iw my: heart that his cotiception 
isthevcorrect ‘one, though I would die at the 
Blike'sooner'than admit it.» 
_ The'days'yo ongrow into weeks—and are so 
enjeyable, that I forget to be exasper- 
satel, vund attyohow ‘and then’ rémember my 
sdrage>inténtidmey:ithough ‘whenever he gets 
‘acodses me of beitfgam outrageous 
® We quarrel often, bub thémaking up 
is % pleasant, that’ the prospett of reaching that 
Wibt adds'-zest to our anger.” -Sometistres ‘the 
battles ave rather serious, and we don’t speak for 

a whole day, but mamma ‘and: the vdloneél only 
inigli<- Edward himself admits that it is'tiresome 

ofthem to Brent! us ‘as’ if'wewere olildren ! 


~ There sre a number of country seats in out | 


- p-apaseane ‘alinest covery: family has guests 
is season ; and we are reallyquite gay; and 
there bre! Bhd as soedome lima and horseback 
txoursions, end high teas, and dancing, and all 
forts Of dissipation; and! enjoy the whole more 
than is exactly dignified, but’ P carinot help it. 
Thete-are plenty-of ‘young fiien,! and‘ Dido a 
good deal of mischief among the flock; bat 
there are none of them'as haridsome or'ngreeable 
orielever as Edward, andvhe’ vertainly ‘does 
date like an angel; and ‘sometinies when I sit 
dowa for an® hour's calm reflection, it seems 
almost & pity that<t‘is' my duty to hate hiinbut 
he is: shis father’s’ son, and I must! 1 ‘must 
>egin at once too—but soniething is’ sure to 





happen that deludes : ime into “patting off . the 
business still longer. 

But when two whole:ménths have gone since 
Edward's arrival, mamma, in. her innocence, is 
the cause of rousing. me to’ feel that I do hate 
him at last, One night, when she is sitting in 
my room after I am in‘bed, she ‘makes it clear 
that .she and ‘the colonel would. be so, glad, if 
Edward and I were°*to grow to like each other 
well enough to—to— 

'Ohy what’a fary Iam: in! [don't let her 
finish ; I rise on my one and I iwi out - a 
deep, awful voice: 

‘s If he ‘wére the only man ‘in the !world, I 
would not marry him—not if you shut:merup in 
a convent—not if you let the colonel, burn me 
alive}? ciur vi 

And mamma says coolly: «> 

“I mever»spoke about*:your marrying him! 
Permit me to finish my sentence! ‘The: colonel 
and ‘I would’ be: glad, if’ you got ‘to like one 
another—well, not te quarrel so _ over mere 
trifle—that is all.”’ » 
jePhis' isnot«what she meant to say, and I 
know itjand; she knows *that' I ‘know it; but: I 
don’t dare hint .the fact;'for:when mammi does 
mount her high horse, 'she gallops oyer one in & 
ruthless manner. So I apologize; ‘and she kisses 
mié;‘and says’ my headeis a poor affair, but my . 
heart iis inthe right ‘place, dud’promises not to 
let ‘the ‘colonel. hear ‘of my absurd: speech ; and 
‘after she ‘is*gone, I cry a little, I:don’t exactly 
know why; except because -it is fatiguing to the 
netves' ‘to try to live a dramaand bea heroine, 
éspecially when one! has two such marplots about 
as' mamma and the colonel, always’ ‘putting in 
comedy in: the wrong places. Perhaps, too; my 
tears rise partly from the fact that it seems pity 
it is my duty to hate Edward; ‘but'Pam.not sure 
abéutthis, arid’ I’ fal asleep ‘before’ I'/ have 
settled the question ; for an inability to:lie awake, 
and’ meéditite daring the silent watches of the 
night, has always been one of niy exasperations. 

Three. more? weeks (go by.') I) am ‘in many 
varying moods!y sometimes I am in outrageously 
high spirits, and sometimes: very, unhappy, and 
utterly without weasoh im either cases but ofone 
thing) I am conyinced—-I have subjugated ‘the 
colonel’s’ Prodigal, and before long I shall have 
an ‘opportunity to punigh> beth father and: son ! 
Yet it is:dmodé 'thing: thatI do: not feel the 
supreme: satisfaction’ I iad: expected to derive 
from this state ofcaffairs: But I, mean to be true 
to my ivow all thesame. 

And: onet day; thé: ‘colonel ' calle me into his 
study, and without any preparation he says : 

‘‘T want to tell you secret, but you must not 
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let even youn, mother enspect. Nobody must 
have an inkling 6f it.” ‘ 

Nobody ‘shall!’ I..answer, in @ fever of 
delighted curiosity... [ am not ashamed to admit 
_that I have my little: weaknesses.. A fondness 
for secrets is one of them. ‘ Nobody shall. ever 
know! Do tell me, colonel, dear,”’ 

‘(Very well! You see I want your help,” he 
says, slowly; ‘‘it ia. very delicate matter 
indeed !’” 

“Qh!” I cry, impatiently—he is so long) in 
getting it out! = .; 
«‘You remember May Falkland?” he asks. 

“+ What a question-when I met her every day 
ararin, last winter !’’ 

** Am@ you liked her?’’ 

“Why, of course—she is a charming ghatie 
she does not put on all sorts of: tiresome airs of 
superiority just because she: is a few years older 
than oneself.” 

4“ Ah,” say the colonel, shaking his. head! medi- 
tatively, «‘ her age haa been rather a drawback in 
my mind! She is twenty-five—older than—’’ - 

And here stops, and seems ost in thought, 
and I nearly fly lin bits 1am so impatient. 

* What are you talking about, colonel? What 
has May’s age .o do with it, whatever it may be ?”’ 
I demand eagerly. 


“A ouhduhns dear,” he onewert,:vising 
and going to a window, he stands there with his 
back: towards me, da he continues, “‘ The truth is, 
T have reason ‘to. suspect that Edward likes her 
~+that she likes him—that when she was over in 
Europe! last year, they quarrelled. Do you 


follow me; my child?’’ Still not. looking round. 

How: fortunate.it is thet he does not! I am 
dizzy, 2 PR ie Gy ai 
to say: 

~* Yes, yea! Well?” ' 

*« What I want you to do is this! Raward. is 
much more likely to confide imi you than jin me 
he is very proud and reticent! By’ the: way, 
haven’t you noticed that he is changed lately 
moody one momen}—over gay the moxt?”’. . 

Oh, heavens; will he never, get tothe, point! 
‘Again Ipmanage to saysi ice ban . 1) 

#*¥es,”’ and.it isitrue; Ihave noticed it; and 
believed it was the result of my tormenting him. 

‘* Ah, E thought you would have done so—you 
area discerning little puss,’’ says the colonel. 
«I want you to get: him to talk of: her; then to 
tell him that, you Know. she! tegrets. their 
est t---persuade him totput by his pride, 
and go to her. But he mustn’é dream Ihave 
Spoken to you--he would ‘meyer! forgive me! 
Will you do this when you.get an,@pportunity ?’’ } blood 

“I will,” I reply, firmly, 30! 








‘Thanks! I know you;will do it neatly—you 
have.e great deal of tact! I am so much 
obliged—try and do it at once.’ 

There is a. knock at the door-——a visitor for the 
colonel ! .. L escape-—I get up to my own room—I 
am quite like o mad thing for awhile!, The truth 
which forces itself upom me is this:,Edward 
Seymour hes been flirting with me inthe most out- 
rageous. manner. He has tried, by every means 
short ef an actual declaration, to persuade me that 
he: is.in, love with mel, He has been. amusing 
himself at my .expefse; with a basexfess which is 
beyond: parallel and comparison; he has endea- 
vored to make mp love him; and-—-and— 

Ob, the whole, truth comes, when my first 
spasin of wrath has passed! He has: sueceeded 
++I. do love:him, and my! heart is breken! Oh, 
the meanness of these Seymours—oh, the treach- 
ery of these, abandoned, men! For I include 
the colonel in. my condemnation; he has seen 
how his son was. behaving; .he has. held his 
peace, let my mother believe he hoped Edward 
and J would) care for: one another; he wanted to 
torture me: ‘he has alwsye hated mie, and this is 
his revenge. 

LT cannot cry--I am beyond that! Fefeel as if 
all my‘nervea were sted]. .insiction isi terrible! 
I should ‘like to tun. hundred miles without 
stopping—find some way (of «working eff the 
fever of excitement which burns in my veins. 

: L stay alone fora long whiled« Nobody intrudes 
upon me. Edward left: thechoyse, before lun- 
cheon, andy» has not returpedsi: «dj chear the 
carriage drive ‘off; I remember thet my mother 
and the coloneiwwere going to, pay some visits. 
I shall have the afternoon to myself. 

, Whatan afternoon it is. How I suffer! One 
moment fall of wrath—the next halé-fesation wish 
the pain at: my heart! 

Towards sunset, Ii go down stairs—out into the 
grounds, I walk dewn to the terrace steps, and 
there I find Edward Seymour, leaving on the 
balustrade, looking pale aud! weary, and idly 
watching my swans. w be 

What I have prontised’ to do shall bedove at 
once-—after that, I must. decide.on my ows course 
—remain ,in Colonel ‘Seymour's, house’ I will 
not+-no power, shall force me to! . 

Edward, heare my. step—looke mp—burries © 
to meet me. 

«I thought you had ‘grne-autvalth the elders,” 
he says, trying tosmile, Then he is.close to me, 
and exclaims: ‘Good heavens, Mergeret, what 
ia. the matter? You are.es white age sheet!” 

«I havea headache,” I answer, and feel the 

blood suddenly rush into my face—it seems ta 
me that I am burning up.. 
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«You are ill!’’ he cries in alarm. 

“Tam not!’ I say sharply, then remember that 
ill-temper is unworthy of the moment, and pause. 

Before I can avoid him, he catches’) my 
hands, he cries: 

“What ails you—are you in trouble? . Mar- 
_ Margaret, do tell me—you frighten me!’ 

Jove'you}'my darling—I can’t bear to see you 
gaffer! Oh, do E'speak too soon? But I must! 
Daisy, my dearest—tell me, what it is?” ° 
“WHiis “Hortible, ‘insolent treachery drives me 
beyond reason or thought. f wrench my hands 
wway. T'fairly stamp my foot, as T exclaim: 
» “How dare-you !’’’ Do‘you mistake ‘me for May 
Palkiand? Do you: tak IT have not. found out 

? 

*-s®Found ottt ?” he repeats. * 

“Yes! You love her—you quarrelléd with 

her—oh, you can gr taky: her—she is ready to 

feceive'you!’” 


“Why, Muy Falkland ‘has been engaged to her | 


cousin these three years,” ‘he says. **‘ They are 
tobe martied ina few’ months, if he can leave 
his business: in California. It has beeh kept a 
teoret, but I have known it all along.” 

” Tink onthe steps—T believe I nearly faint— 


but I know that Edward is holding me in his 


arms—f hear him orying: that he has loved me 
from the firet moment he saw my picture—that I 
have driven ‘him almost. mad during these past 


Weeks by ‘my caprices—my coquetries—that if 


one hout “he ‘began to hope I cared for him a 
little, the W@kt T sent him down into the deptlis 


Of deopal-by my conduct, 





Oh, I don’t know how long it is before I really 
get my senses back, but when I do we are both so 
happy, that he says—and I believe him—that 
Paradise must have opened, and let us in to- 
gether. 

‘It is:twilight before we go back to the house; 
I cannot meet my mother and the colonel yet; 
T run off to'my room. Presently mamma comes 
in, and I am so bewildered, that though eager to 
hear if Edward has told her our story, 1 rush 
into’ a sudden ‘fright, ‘and hide behind the 
window-curtains, and she runs after me, and 
takes me in her arms, ont artisan tig 
at once, and says: 

‘¢ You have made us so happy—you blessed, 
blessed darling !’’ 

And she stops there with me nearly ‘en hour 
till I grow somewhat composed, and the colonel 
sends up at last to remind us that dinner waits, 
Finally, mamma persuades me to go down stairs, 
and they ate all very good and considerate ; 
though Edward will insist on kissing me as soon 
as Lenter: and then the colonel gives mea hug 
like a bear's, and whispers: 

‘That was the oddest blunder of mine! But 
we won't say anything about it—I should lose 
my character for discernment, ‘you know.” 

“You are a false wretch !’’ I'say. 

And he hugs me again, and — with a 
‘laugh 

“You have: tried: me fof some years in my 
character of ‘an exasperating step-parent, now 
we Will see how you like me in my new réle of 
father-in-law 1’ 
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“ ) this relic from the send, _ 
oiheie “Where it'rotlea "* 
i, Bote maincless day in Rome of old. 
‘ | by time and searred by flame, . 
4 = Nana with Nero's name; 
Bain beeches the toga’s graceful ‘id,’ 
Anions tggc gsiemens 


‘cs sii ‘ ‘ 
on Fhe thei, what Rom pen 


MG taney pli rat 9 tan, 
Inclining fromi the massive wall, 
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Her fall purse wagered on the glaive 
‘Of some strong bereeen skilled and brave. 

j me ‘eyes beneath their arched brows shine, 
Asin and out the short-swords twine. 
jA well-sped thrust beneath the shield, 
"Extends her champion on tlie field. 


The ghdtstor, ax hogies, 

Turns upward his appealing eyes, 
oh? ameet the ruthless Nero's frown, 
And see the fateful thumb turned down. 


‘And thus the extasiqabsnaind heat 

Fell glinting on the, yellow sands, _ 

hae son es rhrey 
‘erlooked, forgot, like him thet died ” 


Add thus the bright Italiansup, 
Through smoke of censers dense and dup, 
Gi on thy untarnished gold, 
That’ day fn Rome’ of old. 
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At Mussanorn. from. doctor... Prisoner, taken in 
skirmish; is dying;; Wants to.see.you.” |... 
, \Qhis, from a,,head | poked within, my tent-flap, 
roused me ‘out of the, first nap I had ;had in eight- 
and-twenty hours. ' 

Mel’ I. exclaimed. ‘‘ Prisoner taken. in 
skirmish? I don’t know him.., There must be 
some! mistake. , Ive been .im. the saddle, night 
and day, as everybody knows, and am worn out,” 

“ But it’s, you, Major, Orton, that. he wants. 
There’s no mistake. He says. you were class- 
mates, at Yale, sir, before the war.’’',, 

This roused, me. ‘Though what.ia. called an F. 
E...V., I: hadi been educated in the North. It 
must be some old: class-mate, some .one;who had 
taken the side of the North, while I, with all my 
family, to the remotest, had sided with the South. 
Lose, wearily... , 

‘* Lam jeoming,’’ I oh 
T'll be there, directly.” 

I found the, prisoner, dying, ; ae the physisian 
hadisaid... He was propped. up with pillows, and 
already, on his face, was that ashen-gray,.which, 
vonce-seen, can never be forgotten. 
wot You.don’t, recollect. me,’’, he said, speaking 
with difficulty. . “(But [; was a Freshman; when 
you were Soph, at Yale; and when I happened 
to hear your name, I: thought it might be the 
same; and that—that—’”’ he struggled for breath, 
«« when this unhappy war is over, you might take 
a message for me.”’ 

“T. recollect you now,” I replied. . «“* Preston, 
isn’t it? We once rowed against each other.” 

He nodded. ‘ Lieutenant Preston,” he said. 
*¢ You will tell them—my mother and Alice—her 
especially,” amphesicing the words, ‘“God bless 
her!” 

A smile of perfect, beatitude ‘talon over the 
face, and then the light went out forever from 
the eyes. But the smile remained; and it was 
there, when we buried ‘him. t 

Examining his clothes, afler the finjeral, to 
find, if possible, the address of his family, I came 
upon a folded slip of paper. iv» » 

“God bless: you, darting 1” ‘was ‘written on it. 
“Your Alice prays for, you, night and day. 
Fairybrook, Mass.” 

At last the war was over, and one: of my first 
tasks, after the peace, was to write to the address 
of aoe at Kairybrook, felftig her of her 


** Tell Doctor Dutton 





son’ . decbens, But.as I patie 7 had an, answer, I 
concluded she had herself died, in the interval. 

Two or three, years, passed. . My mother, now 
my only. surviving, relative, fell ill, and was or- 
dered toa colder, climate... | myself was suffering 
from an, old, wound, that, had never healed prop- 
erly,.and..was, giving me;trouble.. We started, 
accordingly, for the, North, though it was not 
without a pang, thai I left the dear hills, of my 
native region, in the loveliest part of the Roanoke 
eountry,...... 

‘§No hotels, my, - dear hey, ” said my mother. 
“On the contrary, some quiet country. place. 
When I. was.a girl,;l spent.a summer at; Stock- 
bridge, Let us,go there.’ .., 

Accordingly we went,to Berkshire, and soon 
found,an unpretentious; farm-house, near Stock- 
bridge, where we were sure of good air, with a 
reasonable. prospect, of nutritious, themes simple, 
food, 

“Servants? No, ma’am,, we ain’t get one,” 
said the.farmer’s wife, a. stout, buxom, good- 
natured looking matron of forty, when my mother, 
with all her old aristocratic prejudices strong on 
her, and the habit, behind them, of..having been 
waited on, all her life by troops of ngpnials, asked 
for a servant to attend her, personaly, ‘‘and 
can’t get none, here. But I’ve got a help, that 
will do some things for you, though not all you 
may want; maybe. Jeroboam he said as how I 
couldn’t get-along with the children, an’ take 
boarders, too, so Mr. Guild—our minister, ye 
know—he fetched me a help from down Bosting 
way. She don’t look mortal'strongy but then I 
don’t want nobody about the hefty, work, an’ 
she’s proper; handy. about, the. house.an’ , the 
children.”’ 

“Then I am to call—whom ?—when I want 
something, asoften happens.” This interruption 
in my mother’s:gentle tones set.our voluble hos- 
tess again talking. 

“I don’t’ hola ‘by none’ of them fancy names, 
and couldn’t remember em, to, save,me. ‘So,’ 
says I, ‘give us name.as'is handy like—Susan, 
or Jane—Nancy mebby’ll quit your turn. I had 
a Naney once as was 9 _sburner ’n’ 
cheese maker.’ ‘§o,)., saya ¢Nanoy: be it ;’ 
an’ though ’tisn’t her name; shee néver forgot to 
come to it. You've only to giye small yell— 
Naricy or Nan—and. she’ il come along smart.” 
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~ i ks,’ said my mother, and came away to 
meion the pretty vine-covered veranda ee 
snother’ ‘deluge of words, 

| If Nancy: has the same gift of sees what 
shall we do?” she sighed, while I wickedly 
laughed at her discomfiture, 

The change had made @ new man of me, and 
just to look out over the billowy hills, to where the 
sun was departing, dragging his drapery of fiery 
clouds after: him, in haste to leave us to the pallid 
moon who was already visible; and to breathe the 
stronger air of these beautifil heights, exhilarated 
mé like new ‘wine... The Roanoke country was 
‘beautiful also; but it had not this bracing air. 

eee seeming ene: hectine appeared to call 
wsiinto tea’ ./ 

As we sat down, a distant cracking of whips 
attracted our attention, and was mingled with 
’ the of cattle. 
boots was heard in the big kitchen near. Our 
hostess, who has; at first, seemed under the im- 


pression that she ought to remain, and entertain 
us, now cried out, “‘Oh, that’s my old: man,” 
and went out hurriedly. A moment after, we 
heard her voice, saying: 

“Go right along ‘in, Nancy. 


They ~B want 


2 Naney, ” who now entered, was 2 als girl 

of perhaps eighteen, in'a’ plain, print gown, and 
white apron, such as any Bridget might have 
worn: From her: simply knotted brown hair, 
herirather stout shoes, there was no’ attempt at 
ornament; and the girl was too pale for rustic 
admiration; but I never: had seenvsuch a beauti- 
ful creature in all my life.. The wavy masses of 
her {hair were: bound tightly about ia perfectly 
shaped:-head; which was posed upon ‘heck ‘and 
shoulders’ of statuesque loveliness. No pure out- 
line was disturbed by flounce or furbelow, and 
from the hands; Joosely hanging at her sides, to 
the feet in itheir simple country-shoes, all was in 
divine harmony.) As neither of us spoke—we 
Were too surprised for that—the thick frimges of 
her eyelids lifted, anda pair of great, soft, brown 
eyes lightened the pale oyal of her face.’ 
p At last my mother broke the spell, by saying, 
gently, for'she was,a:lady; even to her servants 
at. home, much. the: more to strangers, ‘‘Take 
away,the chicken, and change the plates, Nancy, 
please. We will try. the eream and’ sweetmeats. 
Is it you, who made these delicions cakes ?”’ 

Then those perfect, scarlet lips parted, to’ re- 
Yeal the pearly perfection, within; and as-the 
hands, browned a little, it is. true, busied them- 
selves in obeying my mother, Nancy answered : 

“Yes, thank you, Mrs, ——,” shyly awaiting 


.Finally a bumping of heavy. 





“I.am Mrs. Orton, Nancy,’’ said my mother. 

To my: surprise, a sudden flush-.of scarlet 
suffused the girl’s: face, even: to ‘her brow and 
ears. My. mother, occupied with serving: me, 
said nothing of , this; but for one instant, I 
thought the sudden pallor, which followed on the 
blush, meant a fainting-fit. 

She gave a quick’ glance at us béth, which 
TL avoided meeting, and then she left the room, 
burthened with the service. What’ could it be 
that caused her varying color? Was she ill? - 

My mother, meantime, was cooing’ over: the 
daintiest of the eatables, ‘audibly hoping for 
equal good fortune as regarded beds, and so had 
not noticed my: pre-occupation. 

The next day, my mother’s increasing languor, 
accompanied: by a low fever, gave me much 
alarm. Even the girl, “Nancy,” noticed it. 
She came'up tome shyly, as I stood, thoughtfully, 
on the porch. 

«The doctor will’ pass here soon, on his way to 
the next farm,” she-said, hurriedly. «Will you 


—shall om him: to see ee mother? ‘It can 


do no hi 


I nodded an acquiesence, thankful to be relieved 
of my perplexity. 

In less than half an hour, the doctor arrived, 
@ young man of scarcely more than my own age, 
and possessing a most intelligent face.» 

He went in to my mother, and then came out 

to me. 
14 So far.as I can tell, as yet, Major Orton,” 
he said, cheerily, “‘this' will be nothing serious. 
Your: mother’s accounts of her uniform good 
health enesurage me in my opinion. Her ner- 
vous ‘system is simply broken’ down. The ‘war, 
and your wound, account for it.. If she can be 
positively relieved from all care, and prevented 
from. exertion, the slight fever will pass when the 
irritated nerves become reposed.”’ 

I could have hugged the dear, cheery young 
fellow for his comforting words, and very nearly 
did so. 

**No care? Of course she shall have no.care. 
I am her only one, and getting visibly stronger 
daily,’ I say. 

«« She ‘must go, to’ bed, end there must be no 
noise or confusion,’ said the doctor. 

So: my dear mother: went. to -bed,:and | Nancy 
practically became her sole nurse, our. hostess 
having her-time ‘engrossed ‘by her children and 
the farm. The morevespetially:since, as the days 
went’ on, and..that obstinate fever resisted the 
doctor’s care, I discovered that my-shaking hands 
could do. little acceptably for the invalid. So I 
had to submit to be replaced: by Nancy, ‘with her 
firm touch and skilful service. 
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The July roses were in bloom, before’ my 
mother was fairly on the way.to recovery.: How 
Phite and frail she looked! | It was with « sort 
of astonished: indignation, that’ 1: heard her 
Seteagen Eaneys going: hig hc raonee 
own bed. i 
' “Suppose you should need something,” I 
said, +a I so awkward.” 

_ o#She has nursed me for five whole weeks, and 
has never slept 4 night: in her bed,’’ said my 
mother, in her small, sweet. voice, reprovingly. 

‘Nancy went away, in ebedience to my mother’s 

wishes. But at the hour for the nourishment, or 
medicine, she re-appeared, her heavy eyes quite 
pathetic; but her hands as’ deft; ag ever to pre« 
pare all for me, that my mother might not know 
herself disobeyed, am fret about the ety renga aC 
nurse. 
; After midnight, I strolled out: upon the grass, 
near the windows. I was so thankful: for the 
deep, peaceful sleep, in which I had left my 
mother, that I longed: for some one to whom 1 
might tell my hope and content. 


An open window, in a wing, and > night-light ' 


Within, attracted my attention. 

Approaching, I saw one of the children, 
little, three-year-old. daughter, wrapped in 
slumber, and had just. begun to ‘wonder at her 
being alone, when: I distinguished a figure on its 
knees, the head buried in the bed-clothes, while 
across the thousand noisy stillnesses of the night 
came long-drawn sighs, or rather sobs, to my ear. 

‘It must: be Nancy,” I sgid-to myself, 

But what could be her grief? Pretty Nancy! 
Perhaps some rustic lover was faithless. . If her’ 
sorrow were for anything more material, perhaps 
it! might be assunged. How kind and: faithful 
she had been to my mother! Perhaps it was a 
money trouble. If so, there was no one‘like my 
mother to find a way, delicately, to help her. + 

I stole back noiselessly. 

Near morning, Nancy came ‘again, but my 
mother still slept. 

“Let me thank you for your goodiess,” I teld, 
in mere courtesy. 

How more than lovely she was, when she 
looked up in» my’ fice, her large; startled eyes 
- moist, and her lips parted, ina surprise very 

uncomplimentary to my late recognition of her 
services. 9 


“If she weré an educated petson—if the 
eredture had a soul,’ I said, in my. conceit, 
“how wonderfully lovely ishe would: be—but a 
farm-servant—”’ j 

All the blood of the Beverlys forbade the 
continuation of my reverie. 

Next day, I saw Nancy talking with the 











doctor, before he came to us, and I felt suddenly 
in a furious:rage with both; for I read undis- 
guised adoration in his gaze, and comprehended, 
all at once, thé coquetry of her avérted face and 
coyly cast down glance. | 

The next moment,,the doctor came into my 
mother’s room. 

»*T.am proud of you; madam,” he said, after 
feeling her pulse. . “ You are conducting yourself, 
like:a young -woman of twenty-five in recovering 
so beautifully.” 

A book was ipiig by the. bed,. which, once or 
twice, I-had noticed Nancy. reading. As she 
was out of the room, [ took it up, curious to see 
what it might be. «To my surprise, it was that 
prettiest of all French idyls, “La petite 
Fadetie !’’ 

“ Was it: possible?’ I said to myself. ‘And 
yet, why, not?’ I added, after ® moment's 
reflection. “¢ American girls, New England girls 
especially, find means © learn whatever they 
fancy. |. But then, a farm-servant !’’ 

Perhaps she had not. been long a servant, I 
said to myself. And, indeed, why did I only 
now remember how differently she spoke, from 


a} her mistress? What had I. been about, not to 


notice hg choice diction, her gentlewoman’s, 
manners, her low-toned voice? 

‘* So much the better for that doctor,” I added, 
sulkily, ‘‘ who surely would marry her.” 

Yes |. sulkily. For this last idea made me 
feel irritable, and think the doctor a coxcomb, 
and the girl o flirt. 

The days wore én, and by September, my 
mother was nearly restored to her usual health. 
As for me, I required only the autumm cold, to 
call myself cured. Yet we lingered in Berkshire. 

I knew that my mother watched me jealously, 
and: yet tenderly. At last, there was no looking 
in each’ other’s face, without a tacit admission of 
the truth I was-hopelessly in love with a farm- 
servant! I, Chester Beverly Orton, well born, 
bred.among ‘the most aristocratic of Virginia 
famili¢s, second cousin to an English earl, band- 
some and stalwart, edugated and refined, with a 
sufficient fortune, rotwithstanding’ the war, still 
in my possession, I, this acknowledged parti, was 
standing aside'and eating my heart out in silent 
envy, While the maid and the doctor approached 
the culmination of their happy loves. 

How it had ‘some’ about; I could never tell. 
Had I loved her; because she was as tender as an 
angel to my invalid mother? Had my heart gone 
out to her, when 'she sat in, the gloaming, and 
held the little three‘year-old daughter of the 
house to he¥ breast, singing 2 lullaby, in a sweet 
contralto, which made me breathless with its hid- 
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den passion? Had it been when some deep 
wrath with my own futile adoration made me 
speak sharply to:her, and her pure lips curled in 
jlieoncealed scorn, her ‘lovely head gracefully 
erected )in the just pride of wounded innocence? 

I shall never know. But at last my dear.old 
mother plucked up her courage,'and looking: mn 
my worn, :-hungry eyes, just returned from. fol+ 
lowing after -the girl, as my coward feet longed 
to do, she spoke out. ; Just then’ the doctor’ s hack 
put his aecustomed pose over the familiar gate, 
snd his rider got down to join his love—heavens! 
that Ishould so hate.a, man because his tastes 
. agreed with mine. 

“ My. boy, we can never repay dear. Nan for 
her devotion,’ said my mother, ‘‘but we can 
make them a substantial present, toward their 
housekeeping—-before we go—we had better go 
soon, dear Chester ?”’ 

I.made a brusque movement of involuntary 
impatience, and then set down on the grass, 
and leaned my head against my mother’s breast, 
and my eyes grew dim, grown man as, I was, 
when she kissed their lids. 

After that, I felt stronger. Our wordless con- 
fidence was better than weak moanings over the 
impossible. 

. “Something kind must. be said to sail He 
has been more than a doctor to us beeh” I 


“1 will sii to Miss Preston— 
mother, 

“To whom?” I interrupted. 

Something familiar, some memory was associ- 
ated with the name in my mind, though it escaped 
me, for the moment. 

How odd to love a woman—to long, and be 
Willing to die for her without knowing her name. 

“You know Nancy was not her name,” said 
my mother, “and it pleased her to keep her own 
name for her home. When she lost her brother, 
in the last year of the War, she found she must: 
take care of herself. She is an orphan, for a 
year past, you must know. , When she could find 
no pupils, or village schools, and the need.was 
pressing, she did ‘not consider it degrading todo 
& woman’s work, in the house of these honest 
people, who treat her kindly, and, Feapect her 
spt t 

“PresténPreston?” Iwas repeating ab- 
sently, hardly heeding my mother’s story. 

Then, suddenly, my memory wakened. Lieu- 
tenant Alan Preston, who had died in our limes 
at Richmond, « prisoner; my old college-mate 
» Who had died, with some | distant woman’s blessing 

before his, eyes, smiling, 


* said the 


Could it be?» E had thought i © nvtostheurt.: 








But now it all flashed om me. She was«his 
sister, this beautiful girlj'who made all services 
noble in her rendering of them. 

At this moment, Miss Preston came toward bd 
with little Kate hanging to her hand. 

« [sprang to my feet; 

+* Let me call Alan ‘Preston's sister my friend; 
if I may,” I cried. + [:havevonly now learned 
your name, but Iam sure I am right—am I not?” 

She lifted two startled, brown eyes to ‘mine, 
and grew so white, that I caught heriin my arms; 
but she did not faint, though mo color came to 
her cheeks, as she quickly released herself. 

“T am Alan Preston’s sister,” she said, faintly, 
sand your friend, if you wish.’’ 

My mother, all tears, kissed: and petted her, 
and after a time, wé talkédaquietly about the 
poor fellow, who had die@so far away. I men 
tioned the incident of his blessing her name, in 
his last. moments. 

She seemed to shrink from me so, I left her 
and’ my mother talking, dnd went away for my 
evening stroll. 

Meeting the ddctor on the highroad, he got 
down, and walked with me, his hdrse’s bridle 
over his ¢rm. 

‘* Why not speak to him now ?”’ I said to my- 
self, and I did so abruptly. 

“You, are. seom |to! marry . Miss Renton 
doctor ?”" 

se] — I were, indeed !’’ was his astonishing 


I jookes in his fate, His features were work- 
ing convulsively. 

“« Why, Icthought—I was sure you loved her—” 
I murmured, stupidly. 

“TI love her, with all my heart,’ he inter- 
rupted, hotly, ‘‘ but what is the use ?’’ 

‘‘Then—then she doesn’t respond—she must 
care for some one else.” 

This last I hazarded, from a desire to spare 
the poof fellow’s pride. I was astounded at the 
almost contemptuous look he gave me in return. 

“Very amiably said,” he. answered. “But I 
hope, for her.owm sake, she is not caring for’ 
some conceited donkey,who'is not worthy to tie 
her shoe—however lofty ‘his worldly position 
may seem to himself.” ..» ., 

He was certainly meaning something personal, © 
for he lifted his hat; got'into his saddle, and rode 
away, without a word. 

There was a sudden beating at my heart, as if 
it would leap from my breast, and a ringing in 
my ears, as of # thoutalid joy-bells, was followed 
by an overwhelming desire to go after that young 
doctor, and hug him. But these varying sensa- 
tions were chilled, by the horrible thought ‘that 
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he might be mistaken. I -had-started, almost on 
@ run, for the house. ' “But now I'stopped:: What 
if his idea was only.the en an 
unsuceessful man. |»: +aA 

I stopped at: the thonght. I an rive oni a 
mossy stone, I trembled, as if [ had just)risen 
froma ‘bed: of: sickness: vse orients 
heart to stop its beating. 1i% 

In that:shady.nook, by the roadside, I: sovlowed 
the past. -I recalled mysupercilious indifference, 
all. my. masterfulinsistence; of the last three 
months, , Who was I, that I should dare to hope, 
after having seemed. to treat this beautiful woman 
like a paid servitor?, i 

When I thought.of the heaven lost to:me, that 
might once, perhaps) have been possible’ of 
attainment, I gropnédaloud.: Suddenly, I heard 
a: soft, little. cry cofalarm, from ‘the near 
shrubbery. I+ looked up: Alice Preston’ was 
coming swiftly towards me, looking pale ane 
frightehed. 

What. is it, Major Orton ?”’. she | asked; 
breathless. ‘Has your wound.! aaron out 
afresh ?”’ 

Yes,” I. said. But seeing new pale: she 
turned, I added, quickly, rising -and “holding 
beseeching «arms ‘toward her, “But not that 
wound. It is of another kind. It is because: I 
realize, too late, how fully'I love you, and that I 
have no hope of winning.” 

A great waive of color swept over her startled 
face, and tears sprang to her eyes): She 
hesitated one instant, and«then lifting her gaze 
shyly, met my extended hands. 





Alan died,” she-said, “ — Thave only known 
- of late? et. 

T shall be pardoned for titi never let her 
sista her, phrase-—shall I not ?—and for catching 
her ito>my heart; and stifling her words with 
* “And. you. have forgiven my blindness and 
brusquerie, these past: months ?’”’ I ask, as we go 
slowly back tothe house: She aliswers, in her 
sweet voice, yet laughing’ gaily: 

‘But you were never brusque; at least, until 
lately. Your innate courtesy could not. fail, 
though ] have seen ‘you look~venomous, after a 
long tirade from your hostess.” 

Then our mother, T say “our” now, spied us 
from: afar, and’ did ‘not need her spectacles to 
see my exalted expression, and:comprehended all. 

She came’ down‘ the ‘path ‘to meet us, her 
cheeks blooming out rosily, as she saw our 
glorified faces! ‘Looking from one to the other, 
she took Alice in ‘her arms, snd kissed her, 
saying: 

“Is this my danghter?” 

‘Yes, please, Pinky, my dear,” I answer, 
returning her caresses, with interest. 

We were married, a month after.’ Why should 
we have waited? My darling had ‘to conven- 
tional scruples. All’ she wanted was to make 
me happy. 

Nearly every year we make a pilgrimage to 
the Berkshire farm, where I found my life’s 
‘“‘ Help ;’”’ and oddly enough, I am growing quite 
hardened to Mrs. Jeroboam’s loquacity, since it 
nearly always turns ‘upon the perfections of 


‘*} think I:must. have belonged to! you, since | Mrs. Alice Orton, née “ NAnoy.” 





DEATH’S MYSTERY. 


BY MAUD!) MEREDITH. 
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Atas! Death deldom comes in 1sadlibil jrutise. 
To those who watch for him, auifWSo/%fur, 
Wit) outstretched hands, and eager, loiging eyes, 
In.vain, we always bein pleadings are. 
’ For our desire so fans ectric spark, 
The waves, receding, bear the hoped-for — 
Ou Vis ’ 
To those who stand beside thewnllen stream, ® 
And long to cross, yet dare not enter in; 
When only desert sands behind them gleam, 
To mark the track theit weary feet have been; 
To such Death’s barque seems like a bird, with fair, 
White wings outspread, upgp.the evening air. |” 


"Tis only when life's flelds Iie White with bloom, 
OF later, when the fall’ears glint with gold, 
When soft airs waft a lotus-like perfume, 


* 





‘'*Neath crimson suiisets never wan and old, 
Thab@eath hath terrors) Knowing joy and bliss, 
CS 


Coit wé o 'restlegs feet but pace the sand, 
'itiet, restful sleep, and find 
Wert co: over, the receding land 
y Capes taleiret drcsots Spamner eet 
They sped; and clasped again, ub owif 
Clow to the ale tat loved be e past, 
Would weriotinetid simdenage beck meres 
The. waves ?;,Shonld not the dumb hips’ piteons say 
Not “ King of T WV ideiedl Be, nor Seal. of Loss, 
But Gates of g unto perfect day. 
That then our friends with glad surprise should trace, 
Death's joy and mystery upori eur face... | 1) 
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CHAPTER XVIIT.* * 4 
Muon to ‘her own astonishment, Lucia fotind 
herself allowed new liberty.’ “She was permitted 
to spend the afternoon, frequently with Octavia, 
and on several occasions that young. lady ani 
Miss Bassett were invited to partake of*'tea at 
Oldclough.in company with no other ‘guest than 
Francis Barold. 

“y ‘don’t know what it means, and T think it 
must mean something,” ‘said Lucia''to Octavia ; 
“but it is very pleasant. I never was allowed to 
be so intimate with anyone beforé.”” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Octavia, sagely, “she 
thinks that, if you see me often enough, you wa 
get sick of me, and it will be a lesson to you.” 

“The more I see ‘of you,” answered Lucia, 
“with a serious little air, ‘the fonder I'am of you. 
I understand you better. ‘You are not at all like 
what I thought you at first, Octavia.” 

"But I don’t ktiow’ that’ there’s much ™ 
understand in me.’ 

“There is a great deal to understand in you,” 
she replied. “You are a puzzle to me often. 
You seem so frank, and yet one’ knows 80 little 
about you, after all. - For instance,” Lucia went 
on, “who would imagine that you are so affec- 
tionate,”’ 

“Am I affectionate ?”’ ‘she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Lucia, “I am sure you are 
very affectionate. I have found it out gradually. 
You would suffer things for’ ‘dinyone you loved.” 

Octavia thought the matter over. 

“Yes,” she said, at length, “IT would.” 

“You are ‘Yery ford’ of’ ‘Miss Bassett,” pro- 
ceeded Lucia, as if arraigning her ‘at the bar of 
justice. “You are very fond of your father, and 
I am sure there are other’ People you are very 
fond of—very fond of, indeed. - 

Octavia pondered seriously again. 


“Yes, there are,” she remarked ; “but no one 


could care about them here—eod’ so I’m not 
Going to make a fuss. "You don’ t want to make 
& fuss over people you 1—like.”” 

“You don’t,” said Lucia, ‘You are like 
Francis Barold, in one way—but you are 
altogether different, in another. Francis Barold 
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does not. wish to show emotion; ‘and’ he is so 
determined to hedge himself round, that one 
can’t help suspecting that he is always guarding 
himself against one. ‘He seems always to be 
resenting any interference ; but you do not appear 
to care’at all, and so it is ‘not natural’ that one 
should suspéctyou.’ J did'not suspect you.” 

“* What do you suspect the of now?” 

“ Of thinking a great ‘deal,”” answered Lucia, 
affectionately. ‘And of being very clever and 
very good.” 

‘ Octavia was silent‘ for'a few moments. 

“TF think,” she said, after the pause, ‘I think 
you'll find out that it’s a mistake.” 

“No, I shall not,” returned’ Lucia, quite 
glowing with enthusiasm.’ ‘And IT know I 
shall learn @ great deal from’ you.” 

This was such’ a ‘startling’ proposition, ‘fhat 
Octavia felt decidedly ‘unéomfortable: ‘She 
flushed’ rosy red.” ‘ 

“I’m the ‘one who ought’ to learn things, I 
think,” she said. ‘I’m always’ doing things 
that frigliten ‘Auht’ ae and you know how 
the rest regard me.’ 

“Octavia,” said ‘Lucia, very ‘naively indeed, 
“suppose ‘we try’ to help edth other. If you 
will tell me when I am wrong, I’ will try to—to 
have the couragé to tell‘you. That will ‘be good 
practice for mé. What I want most’ is courage 
and frankness, and I am sure it will take 
courage to make up my mind to tell you of 
your—of your mistakes.” * 

Octavia regarded her with mingled admiration 
and respect. ~ 

“T think that’s a splendid idea,” she said. 

' “Are you sure,” faltered Lucia, “are you 
sure you won’t mind fhe things I may have to 
say? Really, they are quite little things in 
themselves—hard]y worth ee 

Tell me one of them, right now,’ 
Octavia, point-black. 

“Qh, no!’ exclaimed Lucia, starting. 
rather not—just now.” 

«« Well,” commented Octavia, “that’sounds as 
if they must be pretty unpleasant. Why. don’t 
you want to? They will be quite as bad 
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‘And to refuse to tell me one is a 

. It looks as if you were 

ve emits Socket ae oso ape d 
be frightened at such a little thing.” 

Lucia felt convicted. She made an effort to 

regain her composure. 

“No, it is not,” she said. “But that is 

always the way. I°am continually telling 

myself that I will be couragevus and candid, ahd 


the first time anything happens, I fail. I will) 


tell you one thing.” 
She stopped short here, and looked: at Octavia 


“Tt ieinemnethding-:Z think I would do if—if I 
were in your place,’’ Lucia stammered,. ‘A 
very little thing indeed.” . 

“Well?” remarked Octavia, anxiously. 

Lucia lost her breath, caught it again, and 
proceeded cautiously, and with blushes at. her 
own daring. 

“Tf I were in your place,” she said, «I think 
—that, perhaps—only perhaps; you know-—I 
would not wear—my hair—guite so low down— 
over my forehead,” 

Octavia sprang from. her seat, and ran to the 
pier glass over the mantel. She glanced at the re- 
flection of her own startled pretty face, and then 
putting her hand up to. the soft. blonde ‘ bang” 
which met her brows, turned to Lucia, 

Isn't it becoming?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Oh, yes!” Lucia answered. <‘ Very.” 

Octavia stared. 

‘Then why wouldn’t you wear it ?”’ she eried. 
«¢ What do you mean?’ 

Lucia felt her position truly a delicate one. 
She locked her hands, and braced herself. But 
she blushed vividly. 

“Tt, may sound rather silly, when I tell you 
why, Octayia,” she said; “but I really do 
think it is a sort of reason. You know, in those 
absurd pictures of actresses, bangs always seem 
to be the principal feature. I saw some in the 
shop windows, when I went to. Harriford with 
grandmamma. And they were such dreadful 
women—some vf them—and had so. very. few 
clothes on, that I can’t help thinking I shouldn’t 
like to look like them, and—” 

* Does it make me look like them ?” 

“Oh, very little!” answered Lucia; 
little indeed, of course; but—” 

“ But it’s the same thing after all,” put in 
Octavia. ‘ That’s what you mean.’’.. 

“Tt is so very little,” faltered Lucia, “ that— 
that perhaps it isn’t a reason.” 

Octavia looked at herself in the glass again. 

‘Tt isn’t a very good reason,” she remarked, 
* but I suppose it will do.’” 


“ very 


wenn 


She paused, and looked Lucia in the face. 

«I don’t think that’s a little thing,” she said. 
**To-be told you look like an opera bouffe actress.”’ 
} T Aid! mot ‘mean te say so,” cried Lucia, 
filled with the most poignant distress. ‘I beg 
your pardon, indeed—I—oh, dear! I was afraid 
you wouldn’t like it. I felt that it was taking a 
great liberty.” 

“don't like it,” Sheetal Octavia; “but 
that-ean’t be helped. I didn’t exactly suppose I 
should. But 1. wasn’t, going to. say anything 
about your hair when J began,” glancing at poor 
Lucia’s coiffure, ‘though I suppose I might.” 

** You might say a thousand things about it!” 
cried Lucia, piteously. ‘‘I know that mine is 
not only in bad taste, but it is ugly and 
unbecoming.” 

‘ Yes,” said Octavia, cruélly, «it is.” 

‘‘ And yours is neither the one nor the other,” 
protested Lucia, . ‘You know. I told you it was 

pretty, Octavia.” 

Octavia walked over to the table, upon which 
stood Miss Belinda’s work-basket, and took 
therefrom @ small and gleaming pair of scissors, 
returning to the mantel glass with them. 

** How short shall I cut it?’ she demanded. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lucia, “‘ don’t—don’t.” 

For answer Octavia raised the scissors, and 
gave asnip. It was a savage snip, and half the 
length and width of her love-locks fell on the 
mantel; then she gave another snip, and the 
other half fell, 

Lucia scarcely dared to breathe. 

For a moment, Octavia stood gazing at herself, 
with pale face and dilated eyes. Then suddenly 
the fell nature of the deed she had done seemed 
to reveal itself to her. 

‘Oh!’ she cried out. 
it looks }’” ; 

She turned on Lucia frantically. 

“ Why did you make me doit?” she exclaimed. 
“It is all your fault—every bit of it; and 
flinging the scissors to the other end of the room, 
she threw herself. into a. chair, and burst into 
wild tears of lamentation. 

Lucia’s anguish of mind was almost more than 
she could bear. For.at least three minutes, she 
félt herself a criminal of the deepest dye; after 
the three minutes ‘had elapsed, however, she 
began to reason, and called to mind the fact that 
she was failing as usual under her crisis. 

“This is being 9 coward again,” she said to 
herself. ‘It is worse than to have said nothing. 
It.is true that she will look more refined, now 
one can see a little of her forehead, and it is 
cowardly to be afraid to stand firm when I really 


*¢Oh, how diabolical 





think 80. I—yes, I will say something to her.” 
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~@Oetavia;” shé began, aloud, ‘1am sure you 
are making a mistake again.’ This as decidedly 
as possible, which was not very decidedly. +“ You 
you look very: -much—nicer.’’: 

“T look ghastly f?’ ee a" 
feel rather absurd, / 

“4 ¥ou do not, » Your fesindhpeth have the 
prettiest forehead I ever saw, Octavia,” eagerly. 
And your eyebrows are perfect. I-—wish you 
would look at youtsélf again.” 

-/ Rather to her‘surprise; Octavia began to laugh 

under cover of her handkerchief; re-action had- 
set in; and though the laugh was a trifle hysteri- 
cal, it was still a laugh.» Next she gave her eyes 
@ final little dab, and rose to go to the glass 
again. She looked at herself, touched up the 
short, waving fringe left on her forehead, and 
turned toLucia, with a resigned expression. 

“ Do:you think that anyone who was used to 
seeitig it the other ‘way would—would think I 
looked horrid?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“They would think you prettier—a great deal,” 
Lucia answered, earnestly. ‘“Don’t you know, 


Octavia, that nothing could be really unbecoming 
to:you.. Yow have that kind of face.” 

For a few seconds, Octavia seemed to lose 
herself in thought of a speculative nature. 
1 Jack ‘always said ‘so,’ she remarked, at 


“Jack |’: repeated Lucia, timidly. 

Octavia roused herself, and smiled with candid 
sweetnegs. 

He is some one I knew in Nevada,” she 
explained. ‘* He worked in father’s mine; once.”’ 

“You: must have known him very: well,’ 
suggested Lucia, somewhat awed. 

I did,” calmly; ‘‘ very well.’ 

She tucked. away her poeket: handkerchief in 
the jaunty pocket at the back of her basque, and 
returned to her chair. 

‘Well,’ she said, “I think you’ have found 
‘out that you ‘were mistaken, haveh’t you, dear? 
Suppose you tell me of something else.” 

‘Lucia colored.) ‘No,’ ! she answered, ‘that 
is enough for to-day.” 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Wuerver or net Lucia was right in! accusing 
Octavia Bassett of being clever, and thinking ‘a 
great deal is a riddle which those'wlio are inter- 
ested in her must unravel as’ they read; but 
whether the surmise was correct or incorrect, it 
‘seemed possible that she had thought a little after 
the interview. When Barold; saw her hext, he 


‘was btruck by a slight but distinctly definable 
- change he recognized in her dress-snd coiffure. 


Day 





Her pretty hair had a rather less ‘‘ profeasional’’ 
appearance ; he had the pleasure of observing for 
the first time how yery white her forehead was, 
and how delicate the arch of her eyebrows; her 
dress had a novel air of simplicity, and the 
diamond rings were nowhere to be seen. 

“ Bhe’s better dressed than usual,” he said to 
himaelf...f‘ And. she’s always well dressed— 
rather too well dressed, fact is, for a-place like 
this. This gort of thingis‘in better form, under 
the circumstances.’’ ° 

It was so muchi ‘better form,” and he ao far 
approved of it, that he quite thawed, and was 
very amiable and yery entertaining indeed. 

Octavia was entertaining, too. She asked sev- 
eral most, interesting questions, 

** Do. you think,” she inquired, ‘that it is bad 
taste to wear diamonds ?”’ 

* My, mother wears them—oe—oceasionally.”’ 

“« Have you any sisters edie 

Ne.” 
** Any cousins—as young as Lam?” 

* Ya-as.” 

‘Do they wear them ” 

‘+1. must. edmit,’”’ he replied; ‘‘that they don’t. 
In the first place, you know, they haven’t..any, 
and in the second [ am,under the impression 
that Lady Beacham—their mamma, you know— 
wouldn’t permit it if they had.” 

** Wouldn’t permit it ?’’ seid Octavia. 
pose they always do as she tells them?” 

He smiled a little. 

‘* They would be very courageous young wom- 
en if they didn’t,’ he remarked, 

‘« What. would she do if they tried it?’’ she in- 
quired. ‘‘ She couldn’t beat them.’ 

‘s They will never try it,”’ he answered, drily. 
‘+And though I have never seen her heat them, 
or heard their lamentations. under chestisement, 
I should. not like;te sey that Lady Beacham could 
not do anything,’} She:is a very determined per- 
son—for a gentlewoman.” 

Octavia‘idughed.  Yoware joking,” she said. 

Lady Beacham is-a serious subject for jokes,” 
he responded: '«« My cousins think so, at least.” 

«I wonder if she is as bad as Lady Theobald,” 
Octavia reflected, aloud.’ She says I have no 
right to wear diamonds at all, until I am married. 
But I don’t mind Lady Theobald,” she added, as 
® cheerful afterthought: ‘*Tiam'not fond enough 


* Tsup- 


‘of her to care about: what she says.” 


“ Are you fond ‘of anyone?” Barold inquired, 


speaking witha languid air, but at the same 


time’ glancing ‘at “her with some slight interest, 
from under his eyelids. - 

** Lucia says I am,” ‘she retarned, with the 
calmness of a young’person who wished to regard 
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the matter from an unembarrassed ce. 

** Lucia says’ Iam affectionate.” ©. :» 1! 

“« Ah! deliberately, * “Are'you??)”: | 

She turned and looked at him, serenely. 

*« Should you think so ?” she asked. 

This was making such‘a personal:matter of the 
question that he did not exactly enjoy'it. \It-was 
certainly not “ good form” to«pull a ‘man — in 
such cool style. 

Really,’ he>replied, sib ralsachers thea mo 
opportunity of judging.” 


«He had‘ not ‘the slightest ‘intention of being * 


amusing, but’to his ‘infinite disgust he discovered 
as soon as he ‘spoke’ ‘that’ she avas amused.’ ‘She 
laughed outright, and evidently only checked 
herself because he*looked'so:farious. In consid- 
eration for his. feelings she oe eee of 
mild but preternatural seriotisniess; 1° |. 0! 

‘«No,” ‘she Renee; ° nus ust ad troeyou 
haven't, of course.’ 

He was silent. He did not enjoy being amus- 
ing at all, and he madé no'pretende'sf appearing 
to submit to the indignity calmly. ~ 

She bent forward a little. ' 

“AW!” she exclaimed; “You are mad’ ajith 
I mean ‘you are vexed. I am always vexing you.” 

There was'a hint of apyeal in her vite, which 
rather pleased him, but’ he had: ‘no’ intention of 
relenting at once. . '. | sis 4 

oS | Yon fess Tie ata lost'to khow why you 
laughed,”’ he said. ' « 

“Are you,” she asked, ‘really?’ detting ‘her 
eyes’ rest upon “him ‘anxiously ' for 4 ‘moment. 
Then she actually -gave ‘vent fo! a ‘little’ sigh. 
«We look at things so differently,” sKe said.’ 

‘« T suppose itis,” he responded / still chillingly. 

She. suddenly “assumed; in spite "of this; a 
comparatively cheeerful ‘aspect.’ > A | happy 
cwa-20 presented itself to ‘her, © 

‘Lucia’ would beg: your pardon,’ ‘she’ said. 
“ Pm learning good manners’ franz! eats. Sup- 
pose I beg your pardon.”4 0" re! inoy 2° 

‘©Tt is quite unnecessary,’’ he tepliedi 

‘* Lucia’ wouldn’t: think so,” shessaid,/:. And 
why shouldn’t I be as well behaved as Lucia? 
I beg your pardon.’ 

He felt rather absurd, and’ wet somewhat molli- 
fied. She had away of looking at him, sometimes, 
when! she had been thpleasant, which rather 
soothed! him: Infact, he'had!fowhd ‘of late, a 
little to his ‘private annoyance, 'that:it was very 
éasy for her either to soothe or disturb: him. 

And now, just as Octavia had settled down into 
one of the prettiest and least difficult of: her 
moods, there came a kno¢k at» thie front door, 
which being answered’ by; Mary Anne; ‘was 
found to announce the curate of St. James. 





Enter; ‘consequently, the: Reverend Arthur 
Poppleton; blusliing, « trifle ti » perh 
but happy beyond measure to find himself i in Miss 
Belinda’s parlor again, with Miss Belinda’s niece. 

Perhaps the least possible shade of his joyous- 
ness died out when he caught sight of Mr. 
Francis:' Barold,and certainly. Mr. Francis 
Barold was: not at all delighted to-see him. 

What does the fellow want?’’ that gentleman 
was saying, inwardly. “What* does he come 
simpering ‘cand: turningpink here for? Why 
doésn’t he go .and'see' some of his old women, 
and read tracts to:them? © That's his business.” 

Octavia’s manner: towards her visitor formed 
a fresh grievance! for Barold.: She treated the 
eurate very well indeed.’ She seenied glad to see 
him, she ‘was’ wholly-at' her ease with him, she 
made no trying: remarks: to’ him, ‘she never 
stopped to fix her eyes upon him in that inexplic- 
able ‘style, and-she did not \Jaugh when: there 
seemed nothing:to, laugh at. « She Wwas'so gay and 
good-humored, that! the Reverend Arthur Popple- 
ton ‘beamed and flourished under: her treatment, 
and forgot to change color) and even ventured to 
talk a good' deal! and make divers’ quite present- 
ablé little jokes. 

“1 .should »like' 'teknow,” thought Barold, 
growing sulkier:ds the others grew merrier. “I 
should like to know what she finds so interesting 
in him, and why she chodses to:treat him better 
than‘she treats me—for she certainly does treat 
him better.” 

It was hatdly fair; ‘however, ‘that lie should 
complain; for, at times,’ he was treated extremely 
well :; and his :intimacy with Octavia ‘progressed 
quite rapidly. . Perhapsyif the.truth were told, 
it was always himself who' was the first means of 
chécking) it; ‘by some suddenly: prudent instinct 
which: led ‘him to feel that perhaps he was in 
rather a delicate position,“and@ ‘had better not 
indulge in! tooymitch ‘of ‘a good thing.. Hé had 
not been an eligible. and:unimpeavhably desirable 
parti for tem years, without acquiring that discre- 
tidn whichis said to: bé. the better part of valor. 
The matter-of-fact air, with ‘which Octavia) ac- 





{cepted his attentions caused him to pull him- 


self up sometimes. If he had been Brown, or 
Jones, or evén’ Robingon, she could not have 
appeared: ito ‘regard them as more entirely 
natural. (;When-he'‘hadi gone so far, once or 
twice—he liad deigned' to make # more than 
usually agreedble speech to her, it was received 
with none of that-charming sensitive tremor to 
which ‘he: was accustomed. Octavia neither 
blushed nor dropped hér eyes. 

It did not add to: Barold’s’ satisfaction to find 
her'‘as: cheerful ‘and ready to be atnused by & 
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mild little’ curate, who blushed and stammered, 
and’ was neither brilliant, graceful mor distin- 
guished. © re Seal eaiveitae lina diet a 
difference between ‘the two? 

‘Regarding the matter in this Light, and 
watching Octavia as she encouraged her visitor, 
and laughed at his jokes, and never once ‘tipped 
him up by asking him a startling question, did 
hot, as I have already said, improve Mr. Francis 
Barold’s témper, and bythe time his visit was 
over, he had lapsed into his coldest: and miost 
hatighty ‘manner. “As ‘860i as Miss Belinda 
entered, and ‘engaged My. ‘Poppleton for’ -a 
moment, ie’ rose ahd ‘¢rossed'the little ‘room to 
Octavia’s side. 

- “T must bid you good-afternoon,”’ ” said. 

’ Octavia did ‘not rise. 

“Sit down a minute, while aunt’ Belinda is 
talking about red ‘flannel, ‘night-caps and lum- 
bago,” she said. “I'wanted to ask’ you’ some- 
thing. By the way, what ‘is lumbago'?”” 
~ “Ts that what you wished to ‘ask’ me?” he in 

quired, stiffly. 


I just thought of that. Have you éver 


had it, and what is'ft like? All the old people 
in Stowbridge have it, and they'tell you all aboutit, 
When you go to'see them. Aunt Belitida’ says 


80. What T wanted to ask ‘you was different” 

*Possibly Miss Bassett might be able ‘to tell 
>,” he remarked. 

‘*About the’ lumbago.’' Well, perhaps she 
might. I'll ask’her. Do you think it bad. taste 
in me to wear diamonds ?”’ 

* She said this with the most delightful ‘serious- 
ness, fixing her eyes upon ‘him with her very 
prettiest look of candid- appeal, 'as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world that she should 
“ne to him for information: He” felt. himself 

faltering again. How white that bit of forehead 
was. How soft’ that blonde, waving fringe’ of 
hair.” What a lovely shape her eyes were, dnd 
how large and clear, as she raised them. 
_ * Why do you ask me?” he inquired. 

“Becatise I ‘think’ you aré an unprejudiced 
person. Lady Theobald is’ not.” I have‘ confi: 
dence in you. Tell me.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“Really,” he said, ‘after it, “I can scarcely 
believe that my opiniot? can ‘be of any value in 
your eyes. I am—can’only tell you that it is 
hardly customary in—an—in England for young 
People to Wear a profusion of ornament.” 

“T wonder if I'wear @ profusion.” 

“You don’t need any,’ he condescended. 
“You are too "young, arid—all that sort of thing.” 

She glanced down at her slim, unringed hands 
for a moment, her expression quite thoughtful. 





“Lucia and’ I almost’ quarrelled ‘the ‘other 
day,” she said; ‘at least, I almost quarrelied. 
It isn’t ‘so nice ‘to be'teld of things after all.’ I 
must say I don’t like it as much as I ee I 
should.” 

He kept his seat‘longer'than he had intended, 
and whéa ‘he' rése to go, the Reverend Arthur 
Poppleton was shaking hands with Miss Belinda, 
and so it fell out that they left the house together. 

“ You know Miss Octavia Bassett well, I sup- 
pose,” remarked Barold, with. condescension, as 
they passed through the gate. ‘‘ You clergymen 
are fortunate féllows.” 

“] wish that others knew hér' as well) sir,’’ 
said the little gentleman, kindling. ‘I wish they 
knew her—her generosity and kindness of heart 
and ready sympathy with’ misfortune!” 

Ah’? ‘commented “Mr. Barold, twisting his 
moustache with somewhat-of an incredulous air. 
This was not at all the sort of thing he’ had ex- 
pected to hear. . For his own part it would not 
have occurred té‘him to suspect her’ of the pos- 
session of such desirable and orthodox qualities. 

“There are those who—misunderstand her,” 
cried.’ tlie ‘ curate, warming with his subject, * 
«who misunderstand, and—yes, and:apply harsh 
terms to ‘her ‘innocent’ gaiety and’ freedom of 
speéclt; if'they knew her as» I do, they would 
cease ‘to do 80.” 

‘¢} should 'scaréely have’ thought” began 
Barold. i 

«There are many who-scarcely think it—if 
you will pardon my interrupting you,’’ said the 
ctirate. -*1'think:they would searcely believe it 
if I felt at liberty to tell: them; whieh I regret to 
say I'do not. I'am almost. breaking ‘my word in 
saying what I cannot help: saying to yourself. 
The poor under my ¢are aré*better: off since’ she 
came, ‘and theré are sdme-who' have’ seen her 
more than once, thotgh she did not go as‘ 
teacher or to teprove’ them for’ faults, and’ her 
way of doing what she did was new'to them, and 
perhaps mtch less serious'than' they were accus- 
tomed to, @nd they liked it all*the better.’’ 

« Ah!” commented: Barold, again. “Flannel 
under-garments, and—that sort of thing.” 

“No,” with much’ spirit, ‘not at all, sir, but 
what, as I- said, they likéd much better. It is 
hot’ often they meet’'s beautiful creature, who 
comes among them with ‘open hands, and the 
natural, ungrudging ‘way of giving which she has. 
Sometimes they are at a loss to understand, as 
well as the rest. They have beet used to what 
is narrower anid more—more exacting.” 

“They Have been used to Lady Theobald,” 
observed Barold, with a faint smile, f 

«Tt would not become me to—to'mention Lady 
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Theobald in any disparaging manner," replied 
the’ curate, ‘‘but the best and most charitable 
among us do not always carry out our good in- 
tentions in the best way. I, daresay Lady Theo- 
bald would consider Miss Octavia Bassett. too 
readily influenced, and too lavish.” ; 

_ “She is ag. generous with her, money as with 
her diamonds, perhaps,’’ said Barold... ‘‘ Possibly 
the quality is peculiar to Nevads., .We part here, 
Mr. Poppleton, I believe. Good-morning.’’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ore morning in the following week, Mrs. 
Burnham attired. herself in, her second best 
black silk, and leaying the Misses Burnham 
practising diligently, turned her steps towards 
Oldclough Hall. Azriving there, she was ushered 
into the blue drawing-room by Dobson, in his 
character of footmany and in a few minutes 
Lucia appeared, 

When Mra. Burnham saw her, she assumed a 
slight air of surprise. ‘ 

** Why, my dear,” she said, as. she shook 
* hands, “I should scarcely have, known you.” 

And though this was something of an exagger- 
ation, there was some excuse for the exclamation, 
Lucia was looking. very: charming, ond several 
changes: might be noted in her. atiire and 
appearance, The ugly! twist had disappeared 
from her delicate head, and in its place were soft, 
loose waves and light puffa;. she, hed even 
ventured on allowing'a few ringed locks to stray 
on to her forehead; her white morning-dress no 
longer wore the trademark. of, Miss Chickie, but 
had been remodeled by some one of more taste. 

“What a pretty gown, my dear,”’ said Mrs. 
Burnham, glancing at it curiously, ‘A Watteau 
plait down the back—isn’t it.a Watteau plait ?— 
and little ruffles down the front, and pale.pink 
bows; It is quite like: some.of Miss, Octavia 
Bassett’s dresses, only mot se over-trimmed.’’ 

“*I do not think Octavia’s dresses would seem 
over-trimmed, if she wore them in. @ondon or 
Paris,” said Lucia, bravely. ‘‘ It.is.only because 
we are 60 very quiet, and dress, so little in 
Stowbridge, that they seem so.” 

“And your hair?’ remarked Mrs. Burnham. 
* You drew your ides of that from some style of 
hers, I suppose. Very becoming, indeed. Well, 
well! And how does Lady. Theobald, like all 
this, my dear ?”’ 

“T am not, sure that’ Lucia wag beginning, 
when her ladyship interrupted her by entering. 

‘My dear Lady Theobald,” cried, her visitor, 
rising, ‘I hope you are well. . I have just been 
complimenting Lucia upon her pretty dress, and 





her new, style of dressing her hair, Miss 
Octavia Rassett has been giving her the benefit 
of her experience, it appears, We have not been 
doing her justice. Who would have believed 
that she.had come from Nevada to improve us?” 

+ Miss Octavia Beseett,’’ sdid my lady, sono- 
rously, ‘‘has,.come from, Nevada to teach our 
young people a great many things. New fash- 
ions. in duty, and demeanor, and respect for 
their elders. . Let us. hope hey will be 
benefitted.” 

**If you -will excuse me, grandmamma,’’ said 
Lucia, speaking in a soft, steady yoice, “I will 
go and write the letters you wished wfitten.” 

“Go,” said my lady, with majesty, and having 
bidden Mrs. Burnham good-morning, Lucia went. 

If Mrs. Burnham had expected any explana- 
tion; of her ladyship’s evident displeasure, she 
was doomed to disappointment, That excellent 
and rigorous. gentlewaman had a stern sense of 
dignity, which forbade her condescending to the 
confidential. weakness, of mere ordinary mortals. 
Instead of referring to Lucia, she broached a 
more commonplace topic. 

‘7 hope. your rheumatism does not threaten 
you.again, Mrs, Burnham,’’ she remarked, 

“lam: very well, thank you, my dear,”’ said 
Mrs., Burnham; ‘‘so well, that.1,am thinking 
quite seriously of. taking the dear girls to the 
garden party, when it comes off.” 

‘* To the garden party,’’ repeated her ladyship. 
‘“« May I-ask who, thinks of giving a garden party 
in Stowbridge ?”’ 

“It ia moone in Stowbridge,” replied this 
lady, cheerfully,. ‘Some one who lives a little 
out of Stowbridge—Mr. Burmistone, my dear 
Lady Theobald, at his new place.” 

‘Mr. Burmistone!’’ 

“Yes, my dear, and a most charming affair it 
ig to be, if we are to delieve.all we hear. Surely 
you have heard something of it from Mr. Barold.” 

“Mr. Barold bas not been to Oldclough for 
several days.” 

“Then he will tell you when he comes, for I 
suppose he has as, much to do with it as Mr. 
Burmistone.”’ 

“I have heard before,” announced my lady, 
‘of men of Mr.. Burmistone’s class securing the 
services of persons of, established position in 
society, when they wished to spend their money 
upon entertainments, but I should searcely have 
imagined that Francis Barold would have allowed 
himself to be made.a party to such @ transaction.” 

«¢ But,” put in Mrs, Burnham, rather eagerly, 
“it appears.that Mr, Burmistone js, not such an 
obscure person after all. He is an Oxford man, 
and came off with honors: he is quite a well-born 
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man, and gives this entertainment in. honor. of 
his friend and relation, Lord Lansdowne.” 
a Lord Lansdowne ?’ . echoed. - her ladyship, 

“Son of the Marquis of Lauderdale, whose 
wife was Lady Honora Erroll.” ; 

_ “Did Mr. Burmistone give you this, informa- 
tion?” asked Lady Theobald, with ironic calmness. 

Mrs., Burnham colored ever so. faintly. ; 

‘s[—that is to say—there is a sort of acquain- 
tance between one of my maids and the butler at 
the Burmistone place,,andwhen the girl was do- 
ing Lydia’s hair, she told her the story. Lord 
Lansdowne and his father are quite fond of Mr. 
Burmistone, it-is said.”’ 

It seems rather singular to my mind that we 
should not have known of this before,”’ 

“But how showld we learn? We none of 
us know Lord Lansdowne, or even the marquis. 
Ithink he is only & second or third cousin. We 
are a little—just a little—set in Stowbridge, you 
know, my dear+-at least I have thought so, some- 
times, lately.’’ 

“I must confess,’ remarked my lady, ;‘‘ that: J 
have not regatdedithe matter in that light.’’ 

That is because you have a bettér right to— 
to-be.a little set than the rest of us,” amiably. 

_ Lady Theobald did not disclaim the. privilege. 
She felt the sentiment.an extremely correct one. 
But she was not very warm in her manner during 
the remainder of the visit, and incongruous as 
Such a statement may appear, it must ‘be! con- 
fessed that she felt that Miss Octavia Bassett must 
have something to do with these defections on all 
sides, and that garden parties and all such 
swervings from established Stowbridge custom, 
were the natural result of ‘Nevada frivolity and 
freedom of manners. ‘It may! be that she felt 
remotely, that even Lord Lansdowne and the 
Marquis of Lauderdale were to be referred to the 
same reprehensible cause, and that but for Octavia 
Bassett, Mr. Burmistone would: not have been 
educated at Oxford, and have come off with 
honors, and proved to be related to respectable 
people, but would have remained in appropriate 

“I suppose,” she said, afterwards, to Lucia, 

“that your friend, Miss Octavia Bassett, is in 
“Mr. Burmistone’s confidence, if no one else has 
been permitted to have that honor. I have no 
doubt she has known of this approaching enter- 
tainment for some weeks.”’ 

“I do not know, grandmamma,” replied 
Lucia, putting her, letters together, and gaining 
color as she bent over them. She was wondering, 
ii Pig trepidation, what her ladyship 

say if yoshi 

Vou. 8 eg the whole truth—if she 





knew that it was her granddaughter, and not 
Octavia Bassett, who enjoyed Mr. Burmistone’s 
confidence. 

‘“Ah,”’ she thought, ‘how could I. ever dare 
to tell her?”’, 

The same; day, Francis Barold sauntered up to 
pay them a visit, and then, as Mrs. Burnham had 
prophesied, Lady Theobald heard all she wished 
to hear, and indeed a great deal more. 

‘s What,'is this I, am told of Mr. Burmistone, 
Francis?’’, she inquired. ‘‘That he ihtends to 
give a garden party, and that Lord Lansdowne 
is to be one of the guests, and that he has 
caused it to be circulated that they are cousins.’’ 

«That Lansdowne has caused it to be cireu- 
lated—or Burmistone ?”’ 

‘‘ It is scarcely likely that Lord Lansdowne—”’ 

‘Beg .pardon,’’ he interrupted, fixing his 
single. glass dexterously in his right eye, and 
gazing at her ladyship through it.. ‘+Can’t see 
why Lansdowne should object. Fact is, he is a 
great deal. fonder of Burmistone than relations 
usually are of each other. Now I often find that 
kind of thing a; bore,; but. Lansdowne doesn’t 
seem to.. They were at school together, it seems, 
and at Oxford, too, and, Burmistone is supposed 
to have behaved pretty. well, towards Lansdowne 
at.one time, when he was rather.a wild, fellow— 
so the father and mother say. As to Burmistone’s 
‘causing it to be circulated,’ that sort of thing is 
rather absurd. |The man isn’t a cad, you. know.’’ 

‘* Pray don’t say, ‘you know,’ Francis,’’ said 
her ladyship. ‘1; know veryjlittle but what I 
have chanced, to see, and I must confess I have 
not been prepossessed in Mr. Burmistone’s favor. 
Why.did he not choose to inform us—” 

‘« That he was Lord Lansdowne’s second cousin, 
and knew the Marquis of Lauderdale, grand- 
mamma?’’. broke. in, Lucia, with very pretty 
spirit.. ‘‘ Would that have prepossessed you-in 
his favor? Would you have forgiven him for 
building the mills, on Lord Lansdowne’s account ? 
I—I wish I was related. to a marquis,’ which 
was very bold indeed, 

“‘ May I ask,” said her ladyship, in. her most 
monumental manner, ‘‘when you became Mr. 
Burmistone’s champion ?”’ 


CHAPTER XXtl. 3 

Wuen she had. ‘became Mr. Burmistone’s 
champion, indeed! . She could seareely have told 
when, unless, perhaps, she had fixed the date at 
the’ first timie she had heard’ his: name intro- 
duced: at a high tea, with every politely oppro- 
brious epithet affixed. She had defended him- 
self in her own mind then, and‘ felt sure that 
he deserved very little that was said against him, 
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and very likely nothing at all. And ‘the ‘first 
time she had seen and spoken to him, she had 
been convinced that she had not made-a mistake, 
and that he had ‘been treated with cruel injustice. 
How kind he was, how manly, how clever, and 
how well he bore himself under the popular 
adverse criticism!+ She only wondered that 
anybody could be so blind, and stupid, and 
wilful as to‘assail ‘him. © 

And if this had been the oase in those eatly 
days, imagine what she felt now, when—ah, 
well !—-when her friendship had had time and 
opportunity’ to become a much deeper sentiment. 
Must it be confessed that she had seen Mr. 
Burmistone even cftenér than Octavia and Miss 
Belinda knew of? Of course it had all been 
quite accidental ; but it had happened that now 
and then, when. she ‘had ‘been taking a quiet 
walk. in’ the lanes about Oldclowgh, she had 
encountered a gentleman, who had dismounted, 
and led his horse by the bridle, as he sauntered 
by her side. She had always been very timid at 
such times, and had felt'rather like a criminal; 
but Mr. Burmistone had not, been timid at all, 
andwould; indeed, ‘as soon ‘have met Lady 
Thesbald as not, for which courage his compan- 
fon admired iim more than ever. It was not 
very long béfore'to be with this hero reassured 


her, and’ made her feel stronger and ‘more ‘self- 


reliant. She'was never afraid to open her ‘soft 
little heart to ‘him, ‘and showed him innocently 
all its goodness and ignorance of ‘worldliness. 
She warmed and brightened under his kindly 
influence, and was often surprised in secret at 
her own simple readiness of wit and speech. 

“It is odd that I am such @ different girl 
when—-when I am with you,’ ‘she ‘said to him, 
cone day. “TI even make little jokes. I never 
‘should think of’ making even the tiniest joke 
‘before grandmamma. Somehow, she neverseems 
‘quite to understand jokes. . She never laughs at 
them.’ You always laugh, and I am sure it is 
very kind of'you to enéourage me so; bat you 
must not encourage me too much, or I might 
forget, and make a little joke at dinner, ‘and I 
think, if I. did, she would choke over her soup.” 

Perhaps, when she dressed her ‘hair, and 
adorned herself with pale pink bows, and like 
appurtenances, this artful young person . had 
privately in mind other beholders ‘than Mrs. 
Burnham, and other commendation than that to 
be bestowed by that most. exeellent matron. 

“Do you mind my telling you that you have 
put onan enchanted garment?” said Mr. Bur- 
mistone, the first time they met when ‘she wore 


one of the old-new gowns. ‘I thought I knew 
before how” 








me 


I don't mind ‘at all,” said Lucia, blushing 
brilliantly: ‘“*I rather like it. It rewards me 
for my industry. My hair is‘dressed in a new 
way. I hope you like that, too. Grandmamma 
does not.” , 

It had been Lady Theobald’s habit to treat 
Lucia severely from a sense of duty. Her manner 
towards‘her had-always rather the tone of imply- 
ing that she was naturaily at fault, and yet her 
ladyship could not have told wherein she wished 
the girl changed. In the ‘good old school in 
which my lady had been trained it was customary 
to regard young people ‘as ‘weak, foolish, and if 
left to their own desires,’ frequently sinful. 
Lucia had not been left to her’ own desires, 
She had been taught to view herself as rather a 
bad case, and ‘to-feel that she’was far from being 
what her relatives had‘a right to’expect. To be 
thrown with an individual who did not find her 
silly, or dull, or commonplace, was a new experi- 
ence. ut 
#3f. I had been clever,’ Lucia said once to 
Mr. Burmistone, “if I had been clever, perhaps 
grandmamima would have been more satisfied 
with me.» heave often wished I had been clever.” 

«If:iyou chad ‘been ‘a boy,’”’ replied Mr. Bur- 
mistone, wather grimly, ‘and had squandered 
her money; ‘and: run into debt, and bullied her, 
you would: have been her idol, and she would 
have: pinched and starved herself to supply your 





When ‘the: garden-party rumor began to take 
definite form, and there was no doubt ‘as to Mr. 
Burmistene’s intentions, a discussion arose at 
onee, and went on in every genteelparlor. Would 
Lady Theobald ‘allow Lucia to-go, and if she did 
not allow her, would ‘not such ‘a course appear 
very pointed indeed? It was universally de- 
cided that it: would appear pointed, but that Lady 
Theobald would not mind that in the least, and 
perhaps would rather enjoy it than otherwise, 
and it was thought Lucia would not. go. 

And it is very likely that Lucia would have 
remained at‘home; if it had not been for the in- 
fluence of Mr. Francis Barold. 

Making a call at Oldclough, he found his august 
relative in @ very majestic mood, and she applied 
to him again for information. 

*« Perhaps,”’ she said, *« you may be able to tell 
me whether it is true that Belinda Bassett— 
Belinda Bassett,’ with emphasis, ‘has been in- 
vited by Mr. Burmistone to assist him to receive 
his guests.” 

« Yes, it is'true,” was'the reply. “I think I 
advised it myself. Burmistone is fond of her. 
They are great friends. Man needs a woman at 
‘such ‘times.”” 
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‘WAnd he chose Belinda Bassett ?”’ 

“In the first place, he is on friendly terms 
With hier, ‘ad T'said ‘before,” replied Barold ; “in 
the sécorid, she’s just‘what he wants—well-bred, 
kind-hearted; not likely to make ‘rows; etc.” 
There was ‘i slight pause before he ‘finished, 

adding, quietly? “He's not the man to submit 
to being refused—Burmistone.” Hs 
“Lady Theobald did ‘not reply, or raise ‘her 
from her work ; she knew he was looking at 

her, with calm fixedness, through the glass he 
held in itd ‘place 80 cleverly; and she detested 
this"more than anything else; perhaps because 
sh€'Wis ‘thvariably quelled by it, and found she 


had rag to say. 
We! did’ not’ address her again, immediately, 
but turned to Lucia, dropping the eye-glass, and 
resuming his neriial condition. haat 
‘You will @o; of course’?”” he'Bald, \!' © 2ie4 
Lucia glanéed ‘across at my lady. ‘ew nt as 
“I—do not know. Grandmamma—’’ - “/ijeiy 
“Oh!” interposed Barold, * yott musb ‘fo. 
for your . 








ion. , 
“But there may’ be 


Iadyship. 
_ ’ “Burmistone'is my friend,” 
his’ coolest tone. “And T a Mitiv 
Whith would make my position ‘iuhis' hous 
délicate dre, if he has offended youl’™ *o%¥ 
When Lucia saw Octavia again?@he wadedble 
to tell her that’ they itd received invitatiolis ‘to 
the féte, and hit’ Lady Theobald had dovepted 


“She has'not ‘spekew"w word to me about it, 
but she has accepted them,” said Lucia. I 
déni’t quite understand ‘her lately, Octavia. She 
must be very fond of Franci#'Barold. He never 
gives way to her in’ the ledst, and! she always 
seems tO" sibniit iol: “T' kridw she would ‘not 
have let me go, ff he"haa not ingisted on ‘it, in 
that taking-it-for-granted way of his.” 

Naturally, Mr. Burmistone’s féle caused great 
excitement. Miss Chickie was never so busy 
in her life, and there were rumots that ‘her 
. feelings had been outraged, by the discovery 
that Mrs. Burnham had sent to Hatriford for 
costumes for her daughters. ’ : 

“Stowbridge is changing, mem,” says Miss 
Chickie, with brilliant sarcasm. “Our ladies is 
led in their fashions by a Nevada young person. 
We're improving most rapid—more rapid than 
T'd ever have dared to hope. Do you prefer a 
frill or a flounce, mem:?”’ . 

Octavia was in great good spirits at the pros- 


pect of the gayeties in question. She had been 
in remarkably good spirits for some weeks. She 
had received letters from Nevada, containing 
good news, she said. Shares had gone up again, 
and her father had almost settled his affairs, and 
it would not belong before he would come to 
England. She looked 80 exhilarated over the 
matter, that Lucia felt a little aggrieved. 

“Will you be so glad to leave us, Octavia?” 
she asked. ‘We shall not be so glad to let you 
go. We have grown very fond of you.” 

“T shall be sorry to leave you; and aunt 
Belinda is going with us. You don’t expect me 
to be very fond of Stewbridge, do you, and to be 
sorry I can’t take Mrs. Burnham—and the rest ?”’ 

Barold was present when she made this speech, 
and it rather rankled. 

“Am'T’one of ‘the rest?” he inquired, the 
first time he found himself alone with her. 
Hewes sufficiently piqued to forget his usual 
) hee end discretion. 

“Wowld you like tobe?’ she said. - 

} “Ohfevery much+very much—naturolly,”’ 
he repliéd, severel#. 

“Pheywere standing near a rose-bush, in the 


. nj'@tid she plucked a rose, and regarded it 


deep’ interest. 0, 
y” she said, next, «I must say I think 

T sh@uldn’t have had such a good time, if you 

hadn’t been here. You havé made it livelier.” 

“JT thank you,” he remarked. ‘You are 
most kind.” 

“Oh !”’ she answered, ‘it’s true. If it wasn’t, 
T’shouldn’t say it: ‘You, and Mr. Burmistone, 
and Mr. Poppleton, have certainly made it 
livelier.” 

He went home in such a bad humor, that his 
host, who ‘was rather happier than usual, 
commentéd upon his grave aspect at dinner. 

“You ‘look as if you had heard ill news, old 
fellow,” he'said. “What's up?” 

“Oh, nothing!’ he was’ answered, sardoni- 
cally} “nothing whatevér—unless that I have 
been rather snubbed by a young lady from 
Nevada.” 5 

.“ Ah!” with great seriousness, ‘‘ that’s rather 
cool, isn’t it?” 

“It’s her little way,’’ said Barold. 
tobe one of the customs of Nevada.’’ 

In fact, he was very savage indeed. He felt 
that he had condeseended a good deal lately. He 
seldom bestowed his: time on women, and when 
he did so, at rare intervals, chose those who 
would do the most honor to his taste at the least 
cost of trouble, And he was obliged to confess 
to himself that he had broken his rule in this 


“Tt seems 





case. Upon analysing his motives and necessi- 
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ties, he found that, after all;. he must, have 
extended his visit simphy because he chose to see 
more of this young woman from Nevada, and that 
really, upon the whole, he had borne a good 
deal from her, Sometimes, he had been much 
pleased with her, and very well entertained ; but 
often enough—in fact, rather too often—she had 
made him exceedingly uncomfortable, . Her 
manners were not. what he was accustomed to ; 
she did not consider that all men were not to be 
regarded from the same standpoint. Perhaps 
he didnot put into definite words.the noble and 
patriotic sentiment that an Englishman was not 
to be regarded from the same standpoint as an. 
American, and that though all this sort of thing 
might do with fellows in New York, .it was 
scarcely what an Englishman would...stand. 
Perhaps, as I say, he.had not put this, sentiment 
into words ;. but. it is quite certain that,it hac 
been uppermost in his mind upon more oqgagiogs 
than one. As he thought their acqugiatenes 
over, this. evening; he was rather severe; ap 

Octavia. He even was roused so far! @8 to 


condescend to talk her over with-Burmistene. »./} 


*‘If she had been well brought up,/hersaid, 
“she would have been a different creatures iq 

“Very different, I have no  dodbtit) 
Burmistone, thoughtfully. ©‘ When 
well brought ' up, 
brought up like your cousin, Miss Gaston ?”’ 

“There is a medium,” said Barold, ,loftily. 
“IT regret to say Lady Theobald has not. hit 
upon it.” 

** Well, a8 you say,” commented Mr. Burmis* 
tone. ‘I suppose there is a medium.” 

** A charming wife she would make, for a man 
with a position to maintain,” remarked Barold, 
with a short and somewhat savage laugh, 

‘Octavia. Bassett?’ . queried . Burmistone. 
“That's true. | I am afraid she wouldn’t enjoy 
it—if you are supposing the man to he an English- 
man, brought up in the regulation groove.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Barold, impatiently, «I was 


youly say pene 
by’ the way, do you) mean} # 


not looking at it from her point of view, but from 
his.’’ 7 

Mr. ,Burmistone slipped his hends in his 
pockets, and jingled his keys slightly, as he did 
once before, in an earlier part of this. narrative. 

“ Ah, from his,” he repeated, ‘not from hers. 
His point of view would differ from hers— 
naturally.” , 

Barold flushed ;a little, and took his cigar from 
his mouth to knock, off the ashes. 

A man is mot necessarily a snob,” he said, 

‘* because he is cool enough not to lose his: head 
where a woman is.concerned. You can’t marry 
a@ woman, who will.make mistakes, and attract 
universal attention by her conduct,” .... ;, ; 

‘Has. it struck. you that Qctavia Bassett 
would?” inquired Burmistone. 

. “She would do,as she choge,’’ said Barold, 
}petulantly. gf Sherwould do things which were 
, unusual—but I was not referring to her in par- 

tiewlar. ‘Why should 1?’ j 

‘of Abb? saidBWurmistone. “I only thought of 

not strike me that one would 

‘ly blundered.. She is not 

» There:is a sang froid about 
carries things off.” 

Ab, @eigned, Barold; “she has sang froid 

and to spare.” 
‘ lant, for sometime afterwards, and 
er than usual.. When he. was 


het for which his hawt ian not alto 


gether prepgred. 
o} When: the féte is.overy my dear fellow,’”’ he 
said, “ F must go back to-Londonyend I shall be 
deucedly sorry to do it.” 

‘Look here,” said,Burmigtone, ‘‘ that’s a new 


idea, isn’t it?” git bodes 
** No—an.old one, but, haye-been putting the 
thing. off from dayjte:day,; By;Jove! I did not 
think it likely, that.J. should,put it off, the day I 
landed here.” And he laughed rather, uneasily. 
‘nd BE CONeSRER js 9 
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WITEROW.. 


Barta, white sail, fet out oul the sea, 

What do you bring’ of good fortune to me? 
Gold, from mines that'are dark and deep, 
Where shadows of darkness forevermore creep? 
Corals, red corals, from fareway strand ; 
Wonderful shells, from a tropical sand ; 

Birds, with gay plumage and silv'ry song, 

To charm away care the summer day long. 


Beautiful plants, in my garden to bloom, 
Filling the air with their spicy perfume. 

No! Bring the treasure I yearn for and pine, 
The brave, brave heart that so long has been mine. 


Bring me but this, and I ask for no more, 
RuDies, nor gems from the Orient shore! 





Sails, white sails,.far out on the wave, 
Bring back my true love—that only I crave. 





, NUMBER FORTY.’ 


BY ELLA BODMAN CHUBCH. 


Sue was very pretty, with lovely, dark eyes, 
pose-leaf skin, and dimples, a flush like the sun- 
set, "fat came and ‘went on her cheek, and a 

inking look of modesty that could not'seem to 
Tgar the glances of admiration, and the steady 
stares of impertinence 80 Gotsathatly encountered 
‘in her vocation. 

Her fellow-clerks—“‘ vatbstidibe,” they aspired 
to be called—bold, dressy, flirting misses, laughed 
at her, and said that she had no more style than 
acountry cousin. She had, however, what they 
were devoid of—the refined instincts of a lady. 

Yet she was only; “No, 40?” belonging to her 
employer, and ex] cted to come when she was 
called, and do ae she was bid. Even . for this 
privilege she he grateful; it Was 80 ‘to 
fit b, that standit tg | morning 
: night behind one of the. coun re at Graball’s 

dry*goods establishment was a ser a 

ua contended for. ° 
inkin’ of him?’ said a Yai Voice, Glos he 
her ear; and the Speake r Jatighed | loudly’ at’ thie } 
Tash | which résponded 


mation a ore ad bl 
3 she* anen sere ry Y lta her 
n shot hi thing, a 
] Sri, bier he white 
over te + like 
ots gaze, Lor , " 


ie spe 


r one; and most” lady-like 


away. spddenly in 
nd laying down @ piece of 
the pattern “of deep blue, 
pht. 
you’ ve lost your eh said 
in a loud whisper. 


ati pposed | 
t he dia er and “No. “40” Zia 
he did. She succeeded in matchin the 


aor there were tears in her eyes, ‘apd a) 
tremor cot! voice, as she called the eash-boy, 


and pinch 





and it seemed to her as if she should fly from 


this hateful employment. 


The other girls evidently liked the publicity of 
it—“ excitement,’’ they called it, and speculated 
constantly on their chances of marrying rich 
men, and driving in their own carriages ; for not 
@ year passed but that one or two of Graball’s 
pretty clerks (he made & specialty of this,) were 
taken from the coutiter to luxurious homes. 

No sooner had the gentleman departed, than 
“Madame,” a wiry-looking little woman, with 
fierce black eyes; whose province it was to over- 
see the shop-girls, and ‘report delinquencies, 
pounced on “No. 40,” and ‘mentally shook her 
within ‘an inch of her life. 

“«T saw it all,’’ ‘she cried, vindietively* “such 
inexcusable stupidity !-“insulting the gentleman 
by showing him pink for blue, as if he couldn’t 
tell the difference. Do you know who he was, 
tod? “Young lawyer Gillerton, one of the most 
‘ftnportant men . thécity. I havea great mind to 
‘discharge you) “No.'40’—and I will, if you don’t 
stop mooning, and attend to your duties better.” 

Lawyer Gitlerton ! If Whe had only known it, 
and had courage to speak to him! The ‘very 
tan who could help them get théir rights, if any 
one could. And such 4 kind, handsome, good 
“face, such a tall, manly figure, iow she wished 
that she had ‘not béen ‘so ‘embarrassed. She 
o } ‘wondered, tod, if she would ever see him again. 
- ‘And this was‘why she started and blushed so 
when pert Sallie Draper asked her if she was 
‘thinking of him. : 

“ Here is your ribbon; Lil,” said Mr. Gillerton 
to his sister, “it wag ‘wold te me by the, prettiest 
‘pirl Thave’ éver seen behind 
a counter. ‘Buch a sweet, dimpling, blushing 
‘face.’ 
© WOh, Arthur, shi remonsttated his sister, “that 
does lt sound like you—to be talking of shop- 
girls, I can’t bear them, with their mock jewelry, 
hair ab though it had been dressed for a party, 
ed-in waists.” 

¢ This gil had none of those ornamental appen- 
dages,” was, the laughing reply, “and I thought 
her very much out of place in her present posi- 
tion. Some shifting turn of fortune has placed 
her there, as it migat have placed you, Lil.” 

“‘T am sorry,’ said she, gently, ‘‘that I spoke 
so—but I never saw her, you know.” 
(877) 
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“Little sister,’ said her brother, after a 
moment's pause, ‘‘ will you do me a favor ?”’ 

‘You know that I shall only be too glad to,” 
was the reply, ‘‘as it is you who aré always 
doing me favors. What is it, Arthur?” 

“You will want more of that ribbon, I know, 
or of. some other, xibbon—go to Graball’s 
to-morrow, and see ‘No. 40’—that is what they 
called her—for yourself,” 

“ Yes,’ said Miss Gillerton, bending her head 
to hide a smile, men were so comical, ‘‘and what 
am I to do, then?” 

Her brother laughed. “You are pn usually 
so dependent on, instructions, Lil. Do anything 
that occurs:'to you—I can trust your impulses— 
only find out something about her.” 

Lilias Gillerton felt decidedly curious to see 
the face that had won Ivanhoe, for she believed 
it had come to this, as Arthur was not given to 
fancies; but she was 9 good sister, and quite 
willing to submit to the. inevitable. Besides, 
there was a certain gentleman who came at least 
two evenings in the week, for the ayowed purpose 
of seeing her—and other evenings, he dropped 
in possibly to see her brother. 

The next day, Miss Gillerton, went obediently 


to Graball’s, and made her way {o the ribbon’| 
counter—but_ ‘Aurely, that bold-looking thing in| , 


pot Arthur’s sweet, dimpling, blush- 
wna not, for, jt, jas Sally 


MN 40? “ont “Yes’m. ‘No, 40° had 
sprained her ankle the. evening before, and 
madame had sent word that she needn’t come 
back—she made so many | mistakes,” 

Sally gave her information With a strong } reads 
feeling that it was, yery nice, and also very 
queer, for ‘No. 40’ to have an, elegant-looking ; Dora 


oe 


er 


young lady inquiring about her—it | Wouldn’t } m 


have been half so strange for a tleman. now, 


because she was Preis AY F what you would. 
“ Well, | res. 


lived way re Avenna, at the end of 


the car ES desabet 8521, ‘the lady at the next} 


counter said. Couldn’t she show , her some of 


these lovely shades of old gold. and pescock 
blue ?” 


Miss Gillerton invested in the i tempting ie 
quite to Sally's satisfaction; and 
much in the spirit of an adventure, she t 
cars for Baltimore Avenue, ai ‘tn half Sn ed 


oF 80, found herself at 4 plain | house bearing 
the magical num again 


wi Y 
ited noida 9 . 

The tiniest of serving-maids, a ‘young lady of § 
apparently sevén or eight summers, opened the 
door; and the visitor found herself in a small 
parlor that had an air of elegance about it, in 


f 


Bora, Clode, and she } ' 


which sat a particularly fine-looking elderly 
lady and a very pretty girl—evidently motlier 
and ter. The latter could scarcely belsaid 
to be sitting, as she was partly reclining ofittl e 
sofa, and was unable to move when Miss 
| Gillerton éntered. 

Both ladies gave her a polite greeting, without 
knowing who their visitor was; but Mrs, Clode, 
who was quite an invalid, and able only to doa 
little fine ,sewing like that in her hand, 
embroidering an elaborate initial on a handker- 
chief, concluded that some order of this kind had 
brought the young lady. The latter, meanwhile, 
scarcely knew what to say for herself; and her 
eyes wére fastened on Dora’s sweet face more 
intently than she was at all aware of. Never- 
theless, she noticed on the mantel two fat, old- 
fashioned china vases that she would have given 
muich to possess, (she was just getting the craze 
with a view to her future house), and a pair of 
massive silver candlesticks, ‘with snuffers and 
tra e date. : 

aft er ig. Gillerton,” ‘said the stranger, 
feeling on the Grampian hills, ‘+ Lilias 
Giflertce’ cat having heard of your accident, 
} Miss Clode, at Graball’s, I came to see if I could 

be of some we to you.” Then she hastily 

,, for fear ‘of its ors like charity: 

«You vill get very ti sofa, you know, 
in thé course of a w 2 fwo—and perhaps 
you will like. some one ait aie own age to 


come in talk, or may 
Pr said Mrs. Clode, 


“How yery kind you 
with tears in a aie rai was 
pa net 0! 


e things one 

an Fey cd ae igitor’s name, 
what it all 

> unintelligible 
‘least at her 


en in love 


you probably ‘refer, Mire. 
who, was also a lawyer.” 
i He ie dead, then?” said g 
a sigh; “we were far 9¥ 
many years, that almost | n oe: 
I always fe ba lay 
pobers that would pat us in 
of our lost Set Baar perhaps, 
“keép my daughter from the humiliation of 
pcre behind a counter.” 
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“But, mamma, dear,” said Dora, with a bright 
‘gmile, “you forget that the humiliation has been 
taken from me, whether I would or no—Graball 
discharges me, chiefly, I believe, for the wickgy- 
ness of spraining my ankle.” 

“You never should have been there at all,” 
replied Miss Gillerton, indignantly; “it was no 
place for you; and if’ you will kindly look upon 
me as a friend, I am very sure that/I'can do 
better than that. But the king will have his 
own again, for my brother will call and see you, 
Mrs. Clode, about those documents, if you will 
allow him that: pleasure, and then there will be 
no need of doing anything.” 

Well satisfied, with. her day’s work, the excel- 
lent sister took jher departure; and Mrs, Clode 
and Dora... were eloquent in her praises. The 
visit had done them, both good; apd. ager some 
cireumstances ou FPrnineri cena porn by no 
means.a badithing to have... 5, 

_ Lawyer Gillerton Jookdd. quite. business-like 
when he appeared: with @ green hag, and went 
over several very dry; papers with Mrs, Clode; 
bat Dore liked the, gound of hia, voice even. in 
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reading these uninteresting documents. The 
rights of the widow and orphan were clearly 
proved, but to have them carried out was a work 
of time; and meanwhile, what were the two to 
depend upon for a support? 

Lilias showed a most inventive genius in find- 
ing things for Dora to do—nice, little, lady-things, 
you know,'just to make her feel independent 
until their ‘affairs were settled; but for some 
reason, or other, her brother objected to them 
all, and would pot allow them to be proposed. 

“Now,” gaid the young lad, after awhile, as 
she began to have her own s ms, “ you may 
just find something for yourself that will be 
worthy of offering to Miss Clode—I wash my 
hands of the undertaking.” 

I will,” was the resolute reply, as Mr. Gil- 
lerton took up his hat and went out, 

dt struek his sister like the response in the 
marriage service; and she was not véry much 
surprised when she heard that Dora Clode had 
agreed to s her ag Arthur’s housekeeper. 
She had made only. one objection: and that was, 
that the house happened to he Numpzr Forry. 
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BE EMILY BROWNE POWRL! 


I have another neighbor— - 


Oft gleams within hep hair, 
And of many brosd, green pores, 


She is the on! 
‘ o ofinees & a) 


All high-born giftsand gracdd 4 . 
In her fair self combine. 

She is courtéd in the ball-room, 
And toasted at the wine; 

Yet methinks her smile is gracious, * 
When her soft hand touches mine. 


+ oo NR ae 


1) Ora ity AIRS at! thie Bendited, 


$10 iu0 sod Mikemaqueen she wonld preside, 


And the w rid would nod approval, 
Seater ye 


But her 6a atm emfle reminds me 


She moves proud and slow, : 
T fear my heat would withed™ ' 
Within the fey glow, (wy 


wué hogar 


This eve Pl) go e-wool 

When soft the shadows 
Not my Lady, 

Tai her ancesttavh@it) fas 
But my pa et al 

:-w Parnbd the garden, wal, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

An emigrant ship was lying at her dock in 
Liverpool, The wharf was not yet entirely 
cleared of sea-chests and boxes, thougl they 
were rapidly disappearing. The decks were still 
heaped with iuggage of all kinds. 

On the edge of this chaotic scene, sat the 
young girl Myra, with Dosy clasped in her arms, 
watching the Wharf, full of trouble and nervous 
anxiety; for the poor girl cauld not’ feel quite 
safe, until that heavy bridge of planks was lifted, 
and deep water ran between ship and shore. 

At last, she gave a. great sigh of relief, for 
the plank was being hauled in. : 

‘We are moving—we are.safe |’ she cried. 

Then she drew a sharp breath, and reeled 
back, as if some one had strutk ‘her ‘a blow. 
* There on the wharf, with one Lee advanced, as 

he had halted, close up to the , she saw her 
step-father, Henry Prime. . 

He turned, and spoke to a man. on the wharf, 
pointing downward to a boat fastened to the 
timbers. The old saflor'gave'a glance at the 
unfurling saild, & bitch i shoulders and hips, 
that comes to @ seaman of the old time naturally 
as shrugs to @ Frenchman, and ‘shook his head, 
with a derisive latigh. Then Myra saw that 
wind and space had so befriended her, that she 
need fear nothing, and..a. feeling of saucy 
triumph arose out»ofi the*panie ‘that had held 
her for a moment. _ Her e flashed, her lips 
curved, an? .n.the “gausliy at courage, she 
lifted a hand to her beter eal “@ farewell 
kiss upon het wind that lav veces ts out of j 
his reach. 

Then she sa him draw back, sh his hand, 
in impotent, fary, and knew fiat he was hurling 
curses after her and the child! 

Myra sat on deck, as lon as Whe could see her 
enemy standing. there, ned, as it seemed, 
tgon the wharf, with no hope.save in retreat. 

* It is a good omen,” she said to Dosy. ‘The 
wind. has , the sea has befriended 
us.. Another , and I should have felt the 
grasp.of his hand onwmy ne Kiss me, 
darling, and s 





say youvare glad. 
She “a that Dosy waa tat hee’ own. That 


- . CONTINUED FROM PAGE S11. 


thought swelled her heart with a great triumph. 

What bad she to fear, with all that waste of 
water heaving between ber’ and the enemies she 
had dreaded ? 

' Still it ‘was very dark ‘and dreary when she 
went down to the steerage, and sought out the 
berth in which’ she ‘and the little one were to 
sleép, ‘during a"long*sea voyage-—a low, narrow 
hole. BueMyta “had all'thé ‘endurance of 
habit, and the cou of youth! ‘She knew how 
to win comfort ‘vat of | a litéle, and soon built a cosy 
littlé nest out of ‘her Belotigings, that Dosy slept 
in like newly fledged” bird. 

That was all thé girl cared for. She had 
walked the streets of London through fog and 
rain too long and too often for much thought of 
her own! comfort. '/ Bigides, there was a sense of 
companionship and protection among so many 
people, that imadé the steerage more like home to 
her than her mother’s dwelling had ever been. 
Her nature was. full of, ‘Gpacity for toving, and 
responded to the .necd.af. help that. surrounded 
her on all whe, aie rete enthusiasm, and 
assistance. hes Bagh tye 

Thus recognised ‘as ahead iti need, and full of 
kindly impulses, Myra. entered. into the humanity 
that surrounded her. ‘What qwus:the noise and 
bustle of that steerage, even’ on’ thé first night, 
when it was like a.hive of bees, swarming, to the 
streets of a great, city as she,.had,often seen 
them, haunted by homeless wanderers, trembling 
with cold and gaunt with hunger "?—sinful 
creatures, perhaps, forsaken of the power which 
even sin gives, and so. grown, mp, to keener 
suffering tham the’ ainsi panera can ever 
know. 

Among all these, Myra was among, the most 
cheerful, and. the,.most. efficient, Her young 
voice rose over that rude: confusion! of sounds 
like the first chirp@fpirde'in the motning. She 
soothed some of the: s children, gave kindly help 
to the old people; and crept into her berth, late 
at night, with a warmer glow at heart than she 
had felt for day diid'weeks. 

Myra awoke, the next morning. free from the 
great terror that had pursued jher so long. The 
little creature, whom she “had'stolen in a wild 
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inupalbe of ‘love, was kissing her when she awoke, 
and this dulled’ a conscience that had not yet 
learned to link itself with ‘reason, For that 
¢hild she ‘would at any time have given up her 
own lifeé—what more’ could any human being 
ask than that? 

it is not strange that a fine character had been 
dwarfed and distorted in the life misfortune had 
forced upon this girl, and that to her, human 
love was beyond all things the most precious. 
Without the little one, ‘she would have ‘been 
miserable; with her, a great sense of happiness 
swelled her heart. 

In all that crowd which she looked down upon, 
from her berth, there was not a dozen human 
beings that had not some one from whom love 
and care might be expected. Mothers, though 
herded together with their little ones, like cattle 
in a pen, can always find: the happiness of 
companionship in the motherhood of sister 
women; but Myra had no such claim’ among 
them. Her child was ‘the outgrowth of a theft. 
The kisses that thrilled her heart in its sleep 
were stolen from a mother who was, perhaps, 
breaking her heart over the loss of them. 

The girl felt this somewhat, without under 
stding the root of evil that must forever 
embitter the caresses she sotight,' and turn the 
great longing of her life into seasons of anguish. 
If she had done wrong in seizing upon this one 
object of desire; she would make wp for it by 
kindness to the mothers around’ her. They were 
rade; untidy, rough, but just’as capable of love 
for their offspring as the great lady her art had 
despoiled ; if she ‘could’ save one of these 
children from sickness or some great harm, 
there must be atonement in it. 

Filled with’ such ‘thou as these, Myra 
looked down on a scene that might have discour- 
aged the best hopes of an older person: ‘The 
steerage was ‘already a scene of dire commotion. 
Half-dressed' children and scolding women were 
struggling for place in ‘the im on Selfish- 
Jess in many forms ‘was’ rampai 
disputes raged, and even pati 
clamorous under oppressiii 

Among these, Myra’ sa¥ 
had befriended her 6n‘ 

A coarse, hard-f 
occupied by her : 


berth, leaped from ra . parr blaze 
of a passion fiery J 
“Tt f# her4 











The woman stared at ‘this slender young 
creature; “ii blank amazement. The grand 
passion in her eyes, the masses of black hair— 
half-arranged, but ‘all the more picturesque from 
its disorder—above. all, the wild grace of person, 
half-savage, ‘like ‘that ofan’ Indian maiden, 
checked the evil breath’ on the creature’s lips} 
a dull sense of the beautiful had reached even 
her’ stolid intelligence; her hand relaxed, her 
coarse’ mouth ‘broadened into a jeering smile, 
and ‘she ‘said : 

“ Hoity-toity, what have we here?” 

“Only this,” answered’ Myra, and a smile 
answering to the altered aspect of the woman 
softened the fire in her eyes, “ only this: she is 
my friend—a good friend who has’ been kind to 
me—put me where you like; but she must have 
room for the young ones, and be left in peace. 
Give her that, and I will do anything for you.” 

‘That is fair, Mrs. Collagon, and the young 
erather means it—ivery word. We'll all be 
bound for her in that,” interposed some of the 
other women; for these two had become the 
centre of observation.’ ““Why it was only the 
last night, she helped yez ‘undress the children, 
and I’ll be bound she’ll be giving ’em their sup 


of poorage with her own hands, if yez can 


manage ter keep a civil tongue in yer head.” 

“Which I can, now that” some of yez has the 
since to rason the tiatter out! There’s me hand 
on it. a can Say'as’T wasn’t ales = 
to rason.’ 

Myra allowed her slender hand t6 be érushed 
in the big-jointed fingers ‘of her ‘antagonist, who 
directly ‘assumed the position of protector to the 
little‘ group that had shrunk ‘from her angry 
assault, a moment before. 

In this way, that’ poor gitl set forth on a 
voyage that was more perilous than she Knew of. 
Indeed, when she went on board that véssel, it was 
like taking a plunge into eternity. “Still she had a 
vague conviction that wherever slie went, a great 
and ‘living God was in all places and in all time. 

This much the girl remembered ‘out of her 
father’s teaching. It’ was all yghe knew of 
religion—all the faith he had ; ut through the 
dearth and drudgery of lier sad experience, that 
one element of good ‘was rooted in her life, as 
the most deliédte’ flower will thrive and grow 
beautiful in soil repulsive in ‘itself, but ont 
of ‘which the "alchemy of ‘nature producés 
exquisite perfaine oe perfect loveliness. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue John Marshall had reached mid-ocean. 
Of ‘late, she had experieneed some rough 
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weather, which was now mustering into.a storm. 
Wild. drifts of lead-colored, clouds, swept the 
heavens; huge, waves, blacker than the clouds, 
heaved and rolled up,.from the turbulent depths, 
‘among. which the vessel went, reeling, like o 
monster out of breath, Seamen imoyed. across 
the deck unsteadily, and looked abroad often, 
pale with. apprehension,, .When , the ‘cabin 
passengers. questioned them, they gave. sharp 
answers; ; and if pressed by men who. were 
becoming more and more anxious, went away, 
avoiding them.as kind physicians turn their 
faces from dying men who ask about their 
chances of life. : : 

At first, the crewd from the steerage swarmed 
up into the storm, watching its progress with 
terror in their eyes, and, asking a thousand 
questions that no sailor paused to hear. But the 
fierce winds and dashing spray drove them back 
again, one by one. 

Still the storm darkened and grew. . Fierce 
winds seized upon the clouds, heaping them in 
black masses, tearing them apart, and hurling 
them across the yawning depths like ghosts 
wrangling, with moans and shrieks, over their 
own palls and shrouds. 

The passengers became more and more terror- 
stricken ; cries of distress and. hoarse sounds of 


prayer came up from the steerage, crowded now, 
for all emigrants were ordered from the deck, 


across which great. waves were sweeping. The 
ablest seamen staggered like drunken creatures 
as they toiled at the'ropes.. Still the storm rose, 
swelled, and became furious, promising no abate- 
ment. The hatches were closed, and all those 

ken-souls were huddled together in the 
awful darkness, listening to the fierce rash of 
waves and the hurtle.of winds, through which 
the shrill,trumpet of the commander rose like 
a call to judgment. 

Most of these poor creatures lay peatein, 
moaning out .prayers, Children, so frightened 
that they could not. cry, clung to their. parents. 
Old people :crouched. together, mute and ;¢old 
with dread, ship, trembling in all her. tim- 
bers, pl dshrieked like a human creature, 
tortured beyond bearing... . 

All this pwas in darkness ; for night had closed 
down upon the ship, and her very spars were 
swathed in clouds. Still, nowjand then, a rope 
Was seen, and a faint light gleamed, appalling in 
its ghostliness. The utter blackness of the steer- 
age was better than that, for the terror-stricken 
faces were hid from each other, and half the 
deathly horror in them Jost; ;Buried down in 
the very bosom of the waters, husbands and 
wives could only feel each other’s cold hands, 
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and hear a terrible commingling of fierce winds, 
groaning timbers and hoarse prayers, each sound 
laden. with gloom..- 

In one corner, Myra cowered with little Dosy 
in jher,arma; cold, shivering, wild with excite- 
ment that was not allterror. The‘friend she had 
made sat close by her, striving to calm her chil- 
dren, with, words that came, like hailstones, 
through her chattering teeth. When the vessel 
reeled ynder the buffet of a wave or plunged into 
some yawning gulf, these poor creatures would 
clasp hands, cold as ice, and thus pledge them- 
selves to go down together. No words were 
spoken, between them—what could be said? If 
either of them prayed, it was with trembling lips 
that gave forth no sound, 

Still the storm raged on, louder, fiercer, and 
with more demoniac force. A new sound broke 
through its horrors. The gurgling of water un- 
derneath—the grinding of pumps, worked in 
fierce desperation. Then eame an awful crash, 
as.if a thunder-bolt had broken on the deck. 
The vessel rolled to.one side, heaping those ter- 
vified creatures together in one struggling mass. 
Then came a sound of axes crashing through 
timber, a great. crash, and the, sweeping noise of 
ropes breaking, and sails dragging the vessel 
down, lower and lower... Then a sudden reaction. 
Like a wounded thing, leaping back from a blow, 
and groaning with the pain of it, the great hulk 
righted itself, and rested for one instant in a 
hollow of the sea, quivering and almost still— 
only for an instant—for the next it rose again on 
the great. upheaval. of a wave, and plunged for- 
ward, racked in all its timbers, and groaning like 
an agonized giant. 

All at once the hatchways were lifted, gleams 
of light fell through,,and men who had been 


‘prisoners in the bowels of the sea, during twelve 


hours, facing death each moment, rushed on deck. 
The men had dropped.away from the pumps ex- 
hausted and in despair, The strength of fresh 
men might keep the wreck afloat some hours or 
onger—that was.all that could be hoped 

: help might come. 
.»1t was a forlorn hope, 
than the awful darkness 

n.relieved. 

6 aromen, holding fast 
ubled for her; but 
n ecstacy of defiance 
ents that surrounded 
above all ideas of 
Her eyes shone, 
Jher arms to the 
enthnsiasm of 
was aroused 
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within, her. She lifted the child in. her arms, 
and held her up. as; if she; too, could feel its 

deur, and share this new emotion, which 
pe to, drift her, out upon the storm as she 
had seen petrels bathe their wings now,in the 
gilt waves, now in the clouds. 

But Dosy was, afraid, and buried her face in 
the bosom of her friend, shaking all over, with 
Then Myra remembered all at once that there 

was danger to the child, She had stolen her 
while at play on the sands, and brought her 
there to die, 

This thought .struck all, the wild enthusiasm 
out of her being, and left it.cold as ice: She 
turned to the woman, who had been her friend a 
face that had grown craven with fear in a single 
minute, and.made an effort to'speak. 

“Must she die?’ Oh, woman, woman, help me 
to.save her !” , 

The woman turned away, eowered down among 
her own. children, and held them close. 

“She is but one, and I haye these!" she said, 
witha look of piteous appeal, 

» Asmile curled Myra’s lips. 

“You say, this? You even her life with 
theirs?” 

“ Besides, their father is, waiting for them,” 
answered the mother, ‘‘ wailing, for them over 
yonder. Perhaps agi io ae and save 
us all,” 

Myra sank . dome, an the deck, with, both 
arms around Dogg, gad bowed her face down on 
the little one’s, shoulder. 

“God may think.of; you, because you are. the 
children’s mother.:;, Oh,.me,!,,, What.am?’’; .. 

There, in the beat al fury of the storm, the 
poor girl shrunk and trembled, under a sense of 
Pe prong she had fonn, oe 

“What if [ had. brought her, here to die?” she 
thought... ‘‘I, who-had no right to her—I, who 
love her 80,1)” 

The woman saw -her anguish, sad strove .to 

_ ¢omfort her, and Dosy pressed her face down to 
that drooping head, at wenahupte ‘hand that 
Covered it... , ligne 1 

“Don’t, don’t! You i moarith your kisses. 
I stole them—I stole them Padi 

The woman did not: hear ‘hens, passionate 
words; for the wind;swept.them off, and Dosy 
could not understand their meaning. She only 
felt herself repulsed, and began.to cry, piteously. 

“Don't.ery, don’t ery! There is no need that 
you should fret. Has ae ame.ever. told youdhat 
God loves little children, and the gates of heaven 
are always open teithem?.. It igktthewho must 
Weep and moan, and stay outside, to. betossed in 


4 could not have been. her. 





storms like this forever. and ever. 1,.who.must 
suffer everything, because the angels will have 
you all to themselyes.”’ 

While she spoke, a great wave rushed over the 
deck, almost. sweeping, her away. The woman 
who had kept close to her was thrown prostrate, 
and. struggled to her feet, dragging one child after 
her, and throwing out her hand in a blind search 
for the other. 

“Where is she? Oh, Father. of. Mercies, 
where is she?’’ cried the distracted creature, 
throwing back the wet, hair from her face, and 
dashing the salt water from her eyes. ‘(I had 
two—see, see! now.there is but one!’ 

She looked about, white and fierce, waited a 
minute, then plunged forward, seized with a mad 
desire to plunge after the wave, that, in a single 
moment, had robbed her of half her soul; but 
Myra sprang forward, and held her back. 

‘‘ That would be murder!” she said. 

The woman turned her woful face, sobbing out 
the words she could not speak. 

‘* Is she gone—oh, tell me,.isshe gone? I saw 
a gleam of hair in the green waters, but that 
It takes longer than 
that to fear a babe from the bosom of its mother.”’ 

Myra did not answer;, indeed sh¢ could not 
hear anything, except that the bereaved woman 
was trying to speak ; for another wave was upon 
them, and in its rush of waters came something 
that drove the woman mad. She plunged for- 
ward, reeled, staggered, and was thrown back on 
the very edge of the deck, where a fragment of 
the torn bulwarks had saved her from death— 
saved, her and the child that, had been swept 
overboard, and thrown back amid the struggling 
waters,dike.a flower tossed by the wind. 

,» Myra rushed dgwn the slippery deck, dragged 
the woman up te the’ broken masts, and strove to 
warm the child to life against: her: own bosom ; 
for the mother was chilled.to'the heart, and lay 
shivering, with sobs' of thankfulness coming and 
going in throes from her lips. 

There the. little group! sheltered itself, and 
waited with the tempest beating over them, and 
the awful waters gurgling through the wrenched 
timbers that trembled heneath their feet—waited 
for death; oremhat else could be for them? 
Others liad yefremg men ready to give help: 
friends, :husbands, brothers to stand between 
them and déath ; but they were women and help- 
less, with little children, one almost dead, cling- 
ing to them./7 What chance would they have in 
the boats those! despairing sailors were striving 
to launch ? ict 

These'twé were:very still now: The apathy of 
despair was upon them. They saw ‘boats and 
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rafts lowered, men and women struggling, plead- 
ing, fighting for places in them like wild beasts, 
madly striving to escape from each other. Some 
leaped from the reeling deck, some pushed those 
who preceded them overboard, and a few gave 
way for the old and feeble, but no one regarded 
that miserable group that cowered bythe splin- 
tered masts, clinging to each: other ‘in mute 
despair. 

They saw all this tumult dumbly, like dream- 
ing creatures. They heard the sound of ham- 
mers and the crash of axes; but were scarcely 
conscious that men were hurriedly building rafts, 
lashing furniture into masses, and preparirig in 
desperate haste to leave a wreck that might go 
down any moment. 

Theeaptain, a brave man, came by, pale, but with ; 
a look of steadfast courage.in his eyes. 
sitting. here, and the last boat lowered? Make 
haste—give the children to me. Come, come—a 
moment may be too late!’ 

Myra struggled to her feet. - 

‘« Her children—see to them !’’ she said. 


waves have almost carried her off. I am ready 
to follow.”’ 
The girl.:had resumed all her courage... She ; 


« What, 


“J ; 
can take care of mine, but she is weak. The } 


was pushed almost by superhuman strength, and 
the white faces looking out through that blinding 
spray saw men pushing the half-completed rafts 
from the wreck, while some lashed themselves to 
the timbers, and others leaped into the boiling 
caldron of the ocean, in a mad struggle for lite. 
All bat ‘one. «He stood upright while the planks 
were torn apart and left great’ chasms under his 
feet, and neither moved nor uttered acry. When 
the great, torn hulk was lifted up and up, be- 
tween the blackness of the clouds and the rage of 
the ocean, held there for one awful moment, then, 
bow foremost, plunged into the black abysses of 
the deep, that man went down with his vessel. 

All this was seen by the persons crowded into 
that beat, seen through mists of spray, and the 
dusk of coming night. 








; CHAPTER XIII. 
“Too late by ten minutes! That’s just my 
luck !”’ exclaimed the man, Priitie, as he fell back 
} from his position on the wharf, and ‘waved his 
hand for the penéfit-of the’ bystanders, as if he 
were taking a graceful adieu of some dear friend 
on board the John Marshall. “ Baffled and put 


about by a chit of a girl, that I’ve pampered, fed 


and dressed like a princess—in short, been a 


stood up with Dosy in her arms, facing the father to. Theré she goes, absolutely making 


storm, which was whistling fiercely throygh the } fun of me—her ¢ulirdian, her benefactor, her—by 
loose masses of her hair, wrapping the wet gar-} Jove, I could writg her’neck with satisfaction !” 
ments about her limbs, and shivering the child; Prime worked his fingers eagerly, as if he were 
through and through with cold, ; enjoying this idea of streng@lation with wonder- 
«No, no,” she*repeated, as the captain would } ful zest, until the ship glided éiand on, bearing 
have taken the trembling little creature from her } the young creature he would”#ladly have prac- 
arms, ‘let them: go ‘first. We are but’ one; } tied upon owt of sight. Even ‘then ‘he' remained 
nothing shal) part~us. Let them go first/* on the ‘wharf, ‘muttering his discontent in broken 
The last’ boat, dangerousty full. already,’ was } fragments, half thought, half speech ; sometimes 
rocking and plunging beneatg theliwreck, like } he spoke aloud, cursing the girl between his shut 
some snared creature, maddened by ‘the chains } teeth; then you could only grasp at the bitter- 
that held it under'the lashing of the storm. A } ness within by the evil gleatn of his eyes. 
crowd of deadly white faces looked upward when } «Qh, the cruelty of these young is disgusting! 
two more females appeared, eager hands were ; There she goes, without a thought ofthat poor 
outstretched to receive the children and the } lady, sitting there like the women in the Scrip- 
mother; who» groped: her, way: among them, } tures, waiting for some one to comfort them, poor 


trembling and almest’ blind with terror. But 
Myra came down bravely, holding the clfild in 
her arms, and sat down, with the rest, waiting 
for the death that seemed ineyitable. - 

«Push off, push off! \For2@od's sake, fall to 
your oars, er you will go down with:us,” cried 
the brave captain, warning them with a desperate 
sweep of the arms. 

- Death was on either side: ‘The vortex in 
which the vessel would go down, the awful waves, 
beyond, leaping and roaring around them; but 
men whe teil for life; work hard. Through the 
surging waters, in the teeth of the wind that boat 


3 souls! That awhappy father, too, ready to plank 
} down his thousands fora sight of his child, and 
; all my ‘efforts toolay her in his bosom thrown 
away. Poor father, sweety miserable mother! 
my heart aches for you!” 

Here Prime:‘took out his’ handkerchief, and 
raised it to his*eyes, acthally filling with tears of 
pity for the bereaved parents, or in commisera- 
tion of his own disappointment. It would take 
a learned woe hl human nature to decide 
which. ' \ 

But @{suddén thought. seized him, when the 
handkerchief was half way to his eyes, and 
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eagerly thrusting it back into his pocket, he re- 
sumed the old jaunty air again. 

. “The steamer—by Jove! 1 had forgotten the 
steamer. That will reach New York first, and 
giveme a week to get ready in. Aha! Things 
are not so bad, after all! How the black-eyed 
imp will stare when she sees me waiting for her. 
But the money ?” 

Here Prime fell into tribulation again, and left 
the wharf with a downcast countenance. Where 
was he to get the money, without which both the 
girl and child would escape him? As usual, his 
ragged pockets were empty. He had no friends, 
who had not already.-been ‘Victimiged, sanigitiand 
over again, arid new the: 
daughter were withdrawn, leaving him 
These reflections haunted the man all the way back 
to his shabhy:home on the Isle of, Wight. 

The wife, hanging about the door, as was her 
habit, sawmfiér ‘husband approaching the gate- 
house, jeand knew that he had failed to 
capture thé poor! girl, who had fied from that 
house igf'inbrtplifeteot.9 ‘This certainly filled her 
with fear ; she withdrew indoors, and 

efforts to arrange her dress, tie the 

lacescof her Shoes, and appease him with 

comely presence than he had reason to 

; but her hands shook as she attempted 

the stray locks under her cap, and the 

tréicherous shoc-laces broke! again and again 
under the nervous jerks of her fingers. 

“So here you’ are, just the same as ewerjfid- 
geting before the glass, and giving yourseléthes 
@hitch. 1 tell yow it’s of no use, I ain’t to be 
caught with chaff like that. Women that are 


Worth looking at don’t have to run like hares } 


when a gentleman comes home, and expects his 
wife to look worthy. of him.’ 

“You ate out of: sorts, my Henry. I knew it 
by the way yourearried yourself coming along,’’ 
pleaded the harassed woman, taking half-a-dozen 
pins from her mouth, with which she had. hoped to 
conceal the dilapidation of her dress. | «‘ That girl 
of mine has got away, and you mean to ‘make me 
suffer for it. But tell me, now,;am I to’ blame?’ 

“Yes, confoundedly #6) blame. for, .being the 
mother of a born imp like ‘her. Why, woman, 
do you know that e-prennmmevendl 

* America !”’ [ Qh te rb 

“Just that. She tri the, childsthst | would 
have been worth its ‘weight im gold tus.” 

‘Ameriéa,-sBut how??? «i +f 

“In a ship) Howielse eould she go?” 

wf smmoney—how did she got it?” 

“1 oulpowith: some ‘one would ‘tell me. I 

‘for the same place, and follow 
her, thowgh She got it from the evil one.” 








‘She had nothing—not a shilling,’ answered 
the woman, thoughtfully. ‘I know that!’’ 

“Know it! I say, woman, I’m beginning to 
think that there’s very little knowledge you ever 
had about the girl. She’s been a good deal too 
sharp for both of us.’’ 

“Gone off to sea! I:wouldn’t have thought 
it,” murmured the woman, bewildered by the 
strange news. ‘+On the deep sea!’’ 

A tone of motherly regret was in the woman’s 
voice; for the sea was like eternity to her. 
Prime detected the latent feeling, and answered 
it with a sneer. . 

“‘Did you expect her to go by land? If she 
could have done that, you would not have’seen 
me here, alone. I tell you} woman, unless I can 
get money to follow her, she has dragged a 
fortune out of my pockéti’? 

«“Money—monep!? yrepeated. the woman, 
settling her cap dn albewildered way. “Oh! if 
any of mineowerd left dew glad I would: be to 
give it to you.’ Seer. 

‘* Giverit! ito 
red. “As if it 
how., If ‘you can 
may as well stop ta z. 

“ But Twas trying to think, Henry.” 

: DGh’t try! | The effort would be too much.” 


* has taken that rich man’s child with 
5 wet yet money from him?” 
‘Money frémihim? How?’ 

“Tell him the truth.” , 

‘Tm afraid that I shouldn’t know how.” 

“Tell him ‘that a person ydu know of has 
stolen his child, and is carrying her beyond seas, 
and) you want money to bring her back—just a 
part of ‘the reward.” 

“By Jove that "is an idea! 
by it?” 

The wife’s face brightened she took these 
rude words as a compliment. 

‘“‘Oh! I am always thinking how I can help 
you to get on.” 

‘And you would have me denounce your own 
daughter?” 

**No—no! Why should you? That, grand 
gentleman will be so glad to get back’ his little 
girl, that he ‘won’tthink of punishing any one. 
Besides, he doesn’t offer a reward for any one 
but the lost child. . Why couldn’t:you take that, 
and let Myra stay at home? You don’t know 
how I miss her about the housework. It comes 
hard to me, I can tell you.” 

«That might be done,” said Prime, moving 
up and down the room, and resolving the matter 
in his mind. ‘In fact, there is no other way—”’ 

*« But you will not hurt Myra.” P 


ed Prime, flushing 
hve~been mine, any 


How came you 
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“No, my dear. I'll ‘Jet that young angel 
severely avone. ‘<All I want is the little one; 
there’s thousands in her; nothing in the other.” 

*« But you will let her come home—oh, Henry, 
she’s so useful |” 

Prime did not seem to hear her, but took off 
his hat, which was usually worn on one side of 
the head,»and drew it down till it shaded his 
face somewhat, greatly changing ‘his appearance. 

“Now,” he said, peering into the glass his 
wife had just abandoned, I'll try if that idea of 
yours can be worked out. If it can, old woman, 
no one shall say, after this, that my wife isn’t a 
trump.” ¢ 

And no one can say that I ‘haven’t got the 
finest gentleman in all: England for :a husband,” 
replied the woman, follewing him to the door, 
and gazing after him with#admiring eyes, as he 
walked down the highway With his old, swinging 
gait, and disappearedilemthe wbad to Ventnor. 


What if Prime, even after getting money for the 
voyage, should fail to bring her’ back? flint if 
the bright, black-eyed girl,she had on 

dearly were lost to her forever? ‘oinr 
minutes that little room was full of the-mothér’s 
sobs. : 


od! 
CHAPTER XIV. 

’ Harye-mile from Ventnor, looking upon the 
sea, stood a pretty cottagewith grounds that 
might have belonged to a villa, and «shrubbery 
-that seemed to ‘thrive and take a greener richness 
from the soft sea air that stirred it tenderly, as 
winds from ‘the Mediteranean fan ,all beautiful 
trees and shrubs into blossom, while sterms 
sweep them away from other coasts. 

Asher Vance had rented this cottage for the 
season. Its walls’clad with glistening ivy, ‘its 
oriels and bay windows bright with roses and 
white jessamine flowers. ‘The pretty lawn, 
sloping in velvet greenness down tothe verge of 
the sea, formed a charming inest’to which he 
brought his loved ones, for some weeks of 
bathing, boating, and such amusements as the 
sea affords to those who love it. But the gloom 
of a funeral had fallen on this house. To ‘those 
bereaved parents, it had become the eentre of 
desolation. To them, the lawn, the blossoming 
flower nooks, ‘the little yacht, with paper sails 
and silken cordages, that lay stranded on the 
rocks, were all sources of anguish unutterable ; 








for they had become a part of the child's life, 
and she was gone. 

Yet:they could not leave the place. Any day, 
Dora might ‘be heard of in the neighborhood 
where she was lost, either from the police or 
detectives, all stimulated to exertion by lavish 
pay, ‘the country people ‘who lived along the 
coast, or, alas! the sea might some time give up 
its dead, in answer to the agony of that young 
mother’s prayer; for, never since the women ot 
old lamented over their slain children, had a 
mother grieved so deeply for the loss of her 
little one. > . 

‘poorlady had been wearing 
theorehod 4, that fatigue might 
knuish of her sdul# 

Sie ‘could not stay within deors, after her 
husband. had gone forth for another day of 
anxious, now almost hopeless;«geagchy How 
could she linger in the rooms that héa@)so lately 
echoed with the child’s gleeful or turn 
her eyes on the lawn she chad: ever, the 
thickets among which she. chide-and- 
seek ? Ste seg YT ” 

No, no, all these things owere.& pilaf! . The 
woman hurried through theif; with averted @yes. 
The broad sea was before her—the, cruel, ti- 
ful sea. While her husband searched the earth, 
refusing to believe that his child was dead, she 
had only ‘to watch those waters, and with the 
miserable hope that' they ‘might give back the 
d her arms—soften the hard agony of 
her " 

Down among the rocks she went, pacing to and 
fro till the tide rose. Then she seated herself, 
locked ‘both: white hands around her knees, and 
with wild, keen glances watched each wave as it 
heaved in, tossing wreaths of foam at her feet, 
but nothing more terrible than froth that melted 
away. Still she watched, dreading the thing that 
might come next—dreading, yet thrilled with a 
shrinking hope that was worse than pain. 

The woman started, and clasping her hands 
more tightly, leaned forward. Something there 
was, ‘welteringthreugh:the crystaline green of ® 
great wave, that héld tie breath cold on her lips. 
Nearer aii nearer it edme,; and was shattered on 
the rocks *Hike:(an‘ietnerald wall, hurling that 
object of dread almost to her feét. She drew 
back, lifting her claspéd hands upward. Then 
her face féll Gowm! upom her knees, and she 
began to sob. It was notvthe thing she dreaded. 
A block of .catvéifweed' from! someiwreck, to 
which barnaclgs were clinging like Jewels, tan- 
gled up with a mass of seaweed, yellow green 
from thedeep, had shocked her with apprehension. 

At nightfall Mrs. Vance returnéd foward her 
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home very slowly, for she was worn out, body 
and soul—the one by toiling hour after hour 
among the rocks, the other hy those few moments 
of suffering in which suspense became agony. 
She found Vance sitting in the stillness of the 
parlor, with both arms flung upon the table, 





on which his head rested, in utter despondency, 


He looked up, ag she. came in, and both made a 


heart-broken .effort to smile, when she stooped 
down to kiss him. ,Drawing back, she looked 
into his eyes, with an expression more touching 
than words could have been. 
‘He shook, his head sadly enough. 
“Nothing—nothing as yet. To-morrow. we 
may: tter success.” ont 
hed. heavily, . She. was growing 
é rich color had left her cheeks. 
ath was.drawn,.and all its dimples 
Her husband. saw this, and his 
‘with gloom. in 
‘ig terrible,” he said. . ‘‘ You,are mourn- 


ing aa.if pur child were gone forever.” 
made a gesture of dissent, and 
idesmile, but instead of that her eyes filled 
 You.remember rwhat.she said, that last day, 
in the boat ?” 

_# Yes,” answered ;the husband. ‘It was 
strange talk.fora,child; but our Dora never was 
‘Tike other little folks.” 

.“ What jis. that?” questioned. the lady, listen- 
ing. What.isthat? . ‘It frightens me when the 
bell'rings.”” 

It may be news !’’ answered Vance, rising to 
his feet, and looking anxiously toward the door. 
Mrs. Vance, too, arose. Both were trembling. 

“Yes, young man, It is. Mr. Vance himself 
that I wish to see on important business—very 








important business. Card, did you say? Dear 
me, I haven’t one about me—say that it is Mr. 
Prime. He may not recognize the name, not 
being a landholder ‘on the island himself, but—”’ 

Here the parlor door opened, and Mr. Vance 
stood in the opening, looking eager and very pale. 

“This way—this way, if you have business 
with me—important business, I heard you say. 
Is it about my child?” ‘ 

Henry Prime stepped forward, lifted the hat 
from-his head, and.made an elaborate bow, which 
he repeated on seeing Mrs. Vance, who stood a 
little. behind her husband, 

“Yes, sir. I may have said business, to the 
servant who let me into this hospitable mansion, 
but among gentlemen of position privacy is desir- 
able of course. 1 do not include this fair lady ; 
but until your man has withdrawn, excuse me if 
I deeline to give particulars.” ee 

As he spoke, Prime edged his way into the 
parlor, where he stood, hat in hand, rather de- 
sirous of placing his pompous. person in full 
view, especially as he felt the eyes of Mrs. 
Vance turned upon him, full of wild and cager 
questioning. — 

«‘ Now, sir,’’ said Vance, closing the door, 
“now we are alone; tell me—tell this lady if 
you have brought news of our lost child.” 

Prime placed his hat, on the, table, thrust one 
hand into his bosom, and drew forth a handker- 
chief, which he quietly shook out of fold. He 
was. master.of the situation, and determined to 
make the most of it. 

‘“‘Mr. Vance, and you madam,’’ he commenced 
to say, with a graceful sweep of the hand, as he 
turned to the pallid woman—‘‘ha! upon my 
word, sir, I fear the lady has fainted.”’ 
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BITTER-SWEET. 


BY EMMA LINN. 


Inrann, ‘a year ago this very day, 
A meadow-lark’s eweet carol; “twas the first 
That on my longing, listening ear had burst, 
The prelude and the promise of the May. ‘ 


The joyous herald of the tardy spring, 
‘Trilling tu opening anthem of the year, 
Over whose'threshold without.doubt er fear 

My footsteps were already hastening. __ 


Mee en with & bird aong ; ll the ky 
? th spring; soft winds went, 
dnd the gad oie of waters charmed the ey wie 


Teaid, “ As 4 the day the year shall be, 
summer shall be crowned with fairest flowers ; 





And the warm sunshine of her langufd hours 
Shall ripen all delicions fruitefor me.” 


The year is past, and what hath been its story? 
The sweet falfilment of that prophecy ? 

~ Days, weéks, and months whose faintest memory 

To me is hallowed with a golgen glory? 


Nay, with false hopes I did myself but cheat, 
And for the memoriés of those vanished days, 
Which should have been ‘to me'a chant of praise, 
I write them all in one word—“ bitter-sweet.” 


In rosy light comes up the-morning clear, 
The winter dies in weariness and pain, 
Ard the fair spring-tine brings to me again, 
The golden dawning of another year. 














DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


. BY MISS E. 


Ir was diamond cut Ahobit with them, and 
had been from the ‘begining.’ “She was apper- 
ently cold and brilliant, and ‘he brilliant’ and 
cold. But underneath his! dhidating exterior of 
both, underneath the sparkling ‘mask of ice 
and frost-work, beat’ hearts of passionate fire 
and love, like slumbering volcanoes, held in 
check by a powerful will. 

‘They were spending the summer, in a lovely 
little village, nestled among the western hills ; 
and every day Will Stanley and Maudie Mont- 
ford met, as & matter. of course. He was so 
courtly and gracious, she so courteous and 
graceful. Somebody had teld him, that she was 
a coquette ; ‘and somebody had told her, that he 


was that most detestable of al? things, a male } 


flirt. 

“T will teach him @ lesson,” she ‘had said. 
‘‘T will meet him with his own weapons.” © And 
he had soliloquized, «I will teach her something 
new; I will show her that she can not bring all 
men to her feet.” 

Neither stopped to reflect how dangerous it 
was to play with fire, nor how slippery the 
ground they were treading upon. ‘So, when 
they met, for the first time, Maud’ Montford 
was as usual the cynosure of all eyes, and Will 
Stanley the target for female arrows. 

Maud was dressed in some thin summery white 
stuff, looking ethereal and beautiful as ever; 
but, oh, so cold and brilliant! 

** Worse than-an iceberg,”’ Mr. ietep said, as 
he watched her glide across the room. 

**I wish I had never met him,” Miss. Mont- 
ford was thinking. ‘He has no heart, and I—” 

But she was smiling, and chatting, and 
*coquetting with Mr. Carrol, as if he was the 
only man in the.room—or the world,. for that 
matter. Mr. Carrol: was, in consequence, ele- 
vated to the seventh heaven. He led her to the 
piano, and turned her music for her; and she 
let him fan her, and flirted with him, under 
cover of the music. 


All the while, Mr. Stanley was eating his 
heart out, with jealous envy; and to hide the 
pain, and keep up the delusion, was laughing 
and flirting with Lida Loss, the great heiress, 
who had more beauty than brains, and more 
fine feathers than accomplishments, or common- 
sense. “(888) Miss Montford could see it all, and 


CO. STRANG. 

felt a sharp pain, to think that Will Stanley was 
like all the rest, and never in earnest, only 
where dollars and’ cents were concerned. 

“T shall hate him, by and bye,” she thought, 
‘sharply striking the slender, ivory handle of her 
fan against the window casement, where she 
stood, for a momeyt, alone; and she struck it 
it with such force as to break it. 

“There, you have broken” your 
Montford. Let me see if I can m 
Mr. Stanley, as he came up, at that 

«No, thanks, it is of no account,’ 1 
Nevertheless, he took the fan from her, and 

; began to examine the injury. oie 

“Did you imagine it was Carrol, whom’ you 
were maltreating like that?’ he said, gayly. 
‘Poor fan, or poor Carrol! Which, I wonder.” 

“Neither. Mr. Carrolwasn't in my tlioughts 
at all. I was just imagining this fan was— 
comune Mr. Stanley, and “I—broke its neck, 
you see.’ 

“Just as you would’ like to brebk mine, no 
doubt; or—rather, perhaps—my heart. Which?” 

“I did not know you had one—a heart, I 
mean.’ Opening wide her eyes, as if in aston- 
ishment. ‘I never had one, you know.” 

“I think you do yourself injustice. You have 
a heart, but it is, probably, a hard one. But 
they say the hardest hearts have a soft place in 
them, and—’ he paused for a moment, drew his 
breath hard; and then continued, ‘in a rapid 
whisper: “I am going to find yours.”’ 

Audacious words! But then, everybody knew, 
that Will Stanley was an audacious man. Maud 
looked at*him, for a moment, without flinching, 
“and then replied : 

«You have the.diberty to try,” and was turn- 
ing her back on him, with cool indifference, when 
Lida Loss came up,-exclaiming, playfully : 

«Come, Maud, you two have stood here, long 
enough. Mr. Carrol will be jealous.” 

« Not the least,” was the careless reply. ‘I 
hear people talk about: jealousy; bét I really 
don’t think there ‘is any such thing.” And she 
left Lida and Mr. Stanley together. 

The next day, and the next, was only ® repe- 
tition of this. In‘this tournament, for we must 
call it such, they said Miss Montford grew more 
brilliant and daring, and Mr. Stanley more 
audacious and bold. Each was conscious, after 
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awhile, that, however much in earnest they were 
themselves, the other was flirting desperately. 

“I believe you, have the hardest heart I ever 
knew,” Mr. Stanley said, one day. 

“ Will you give up, and own that instead of a 
hard heart, I have none?” she asked, brightly: 

“No, Twill’ nét, T'will fiid ‘your heart, yet,” 
he answered, datingly. | 

She flusiied* up. “Could he\have discovered 
her secret ?” She answered, angtily: 

“How dare you, sir? Howdare you? [I hate 
you, and I will néverforgive you, to the longest 
hour of my life, mare she felt like bursting 
into tears. 

He turned quite white, ‘ate to the lips. 

“T did not mean-to itisult you,” he said. 

knows, I love you, Maud.” . 

"he laughed; scornfully. ‘ 

“Love! You do not know. the penning of the 
word,” she said. 

«Perhaps not,’? he returned, resuming his old 
careless manner. ‘ But yourwill, at least, forgive 
me, now that you have my excuse.”’ 

“Never,” she replied. ‘I never wish to see 

you again.” 

He turned to leave the room, but with his 

on,the door knob, looked back. But she 
not relented. She would not look at him. 

“I have-done it, now,” »he thought, bitterly. 
“Made her my enemy, when I love her. Oh! 
how I love her.” 

“ She has no heart, none,’’ he said, bitterly, as 

he went down the steps. ‘She doesn’t care for 
anybody but herself.’’ 
Meantime, down on her knees, with her face 
in his chair, sobbing piteously, Maud Montford 
knelt. Could he have Been her now, he might 
have thought she had a heart, and that he had 
found the tender place in it. 

Two hours later, she was down in the parlor, 
sparkling, gay and ‘witty, as ever. She was the 
centre of a brilliant group, when Mr. Stanley 
entered. He came forward, more to sée if she 
would notice him, than for anything else. Her 
cool composure won his secret applause. 

“Ah, Mr. 


re uy. 


“God 
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Stars sweep grid question not. This is enough 
That life and death ‘and joy and woe abide; 

And cause and seqitence, and the course of time, 
And Being’s ceascless tide, ; 


Which, ever-changing, runs, linked Ifke a river 
By ripples os ripples, fast or slow— 
Vou VIL.- ‘anil 


in time. We were talking of you. Miss Loss 


says you are a TP maintain that you are 
74 aa ¥ we 
; you,” . “Tf I have the 


T om sorry for it, and I 
e.” 
bales.” In his was a 
ing, madly. Could 
heliréally care? 
fo know. They met, 
but he did not urge his 
enough for a man as 


‘meputation for 
“assure you it 


he 


led, and was ushered 
n, where she always 


. 


$ 


good-bye,” he said, care- 
away, to-morrow.” 
hick and fast, but she was 


she said, putting her hand in his, 
“Good-bye, and—God bless you,” 
her hand back, and turning 

) lt 0s if she was fainting. 
he had sprang to her side, 
she was falling, and held her 


. “Life eame back to her. 
@ in earnest? You really 


what it was to love before. 
. if} had—people would never 


Bme,” she faltered, as she 
face on his bosom. “Ah! 


“Nor 
buried 
when 

But 
shower 6 

They 
supremel 

“‘ Nevertheless, we played a dangerous game,’’ 
said Stanley to her, the other evening. “A 
little more, and it would have been a tragedy.” 


iad to say was stifled by a 


nh married for years, and are 





“ Ah,my'dear!” was her response, ‘it is a 


dk the said, ‘you are just { foolish game, that of Diamonp Cur Diamonp.”’ 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


The same, yet not the same—from far-off fountain 
To where its waters flow 


Into the seas. There streaming to the sun, 
Give the lost wavelets back in cloudy fleece 

To trickle down the hills, and glide again; 
Having no pause nor peace. 
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and a-half yards wide. This is trimmed with a 
plaited flounce five inches deep with the heading. 
The waist and tunic can either be all cut in one, 


forming a-polonaise open in front, or the tunic 
co 





BY°RNTLY H. MAY. 
eye 


can be separated, and worn with a plain round 
waist. The front of either tunic or polonaise is 
trimmed, with two narrow fine knife-plaitings. 
The back is arranged in large pouffs. A plaited 


NS 
x 


AN 
\S 
W's 


Waly 


No. 2. 


trimming is put in at the shoulder seam, and 
folded quite narrow as it comes into the waist, 
and the puniers are arranged as though in 
continuation of this trimming. Just below the 
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welet, the plaits are held in place by a large jet 
buckle, and at the back, the plaits are placed 
under the pouffs formed. by the back breadth. 
If a round waist is preferred to the polonaise, a 
* wide plaited belt must be worn. An old silk 
skirt can be made.to do duty for linings of skirt, 
» waist and sleeves, and be much nicer than the 

cambric, although the soft fine cambrics now in 


AS 


the market make an excellent substitute. Six- 
teen to eighteen yards of grenadine will be 
required. This model will also serve for making 
Up & pretty striped Madras gingham. 

No. 2—Is a costume of white dotted muslin, 
dotted foulard or chintz. If made of dotted 
Muslin, it can be made over some delicate shade 
of Silesia, and be most suitable for a house or 


. the lining foundation, as may be seen. 


evening-dress, in which case let the skirt have a 
demi-train. If of chintz or foulard, make the 
skirt; short and round for. walking.. The front 
and side gores are all wrinkled very much on to 
The back 
in large pouffs.. Long loops of ribbon ornament 
the front of the skirt... The long cuirass-bodice 
is cut with a vest, which is not separate from it, 
only simulated by the trimming, which consists 
of plaited or gathered lace put on in rows across 
the front. The bodice is fastened in front with 
small buttons concealed under the lace. The 
row of buttons om either side of the vest are 
merely put on for ornament and finish. Tight 
coat-sleeves, with double row of plaited lace to 
match. Loops of ribbon finish the cuffs. A 
plaited flounce four to six inches deep edges the 
entire shirt. Twelve yards dotted muslin, yard 
wide, fifteen yards of chints or foulard, will be 
required. 

No, 8—Is a costume for country wear. It is 
made of unbleached sheeting, finest quality, 
ornamented with Torchon lace or colored Ham- 
burg edging for the tunic and basque. The 


skirt and front plastroon are of pale blue.cam- 
bric, also the kilted plaitings. Make the: skirt 
either with or without a demi-train,. but we 
would advise: an; entirely short dress for use. 
This: is of the blue cambric, and the trimmings 
are in knife-plaitings of the same. The kilted 
front is of blue cambric, and ig fastened to the 
sides of the tunic, which is' of the sheeting; this 
and the bodice are trimmed with lace or embroid- 
ery turned back as seen. Fasten with pearl 





buttons, and only to the waist, where tls 
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trimming on the right’ or buttonhole side ends. 
Turned down collar, and cuffs to match. | 

No. 4—Isa° éostume witha box-plaited skirt 
for a little girl) suitable for tithier ‘street or house ' 
wear. ‘It~ is’ made’ of’ light’ olored basket / 
flannel, piped with ‘braid ‘of silk, atid ornanient- 
ed with bows-of satin ritbot. “The illustration ' 





| 
> 
| 
5 
; 
; 
; 
; 


can be easily followed for er fecongenen of 
the trimming. 

No. 5—Is a costume for’ a “Mille boy of three 
to four years, and is of navy blue flannel or 
white piqué. It is made all in one, with loose ; 
jacket front and plaited back. A second plait: ’ 
ing forming a skirt is added at the back, as } 
seen. Four large pearl buttons hold the plaits ' 
in position, and mark the waist line. A double} 
row of the buttons ornament the front. Pockets 
and cuffs to match. Large plain linen collar } 
worn with this costume. 

‘No. 6—Is'a paletot of white albatross éloth on ’ 
piqué, trimmed’ with insertion and edging of? 
wheel ‘pattern enibroidery. A simple princess $ 
patetot. For use, 't! this can ‘be made in dark blue ; 
cambric or holland, with Hamburg trimming. 

No. '7—Is ‘a blotise and fitst' pants for a little 


bai 


waist @nd skirt’. forms the blouse. Make of 
holland or piqué). and trim with braid. For 


boy of two to three years. The pants button on} cool mornings in the country or sea-shore, make 
to @ petticoat "body. A yoke with gathered} of navy blue flannel. 





SUMMER JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





























mM yh i 


We give, for our full-size’ pattern, this” month, ere mise ete), éte. "ThE ‘engraving of 


it, a¥ thade up, is seen above. Folded in with the 
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a Summer Jacket, suitable for the country, the 
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DRESS TRIMMING.—DESSERT D’OYLEYS. 





number is a SuPPLEMENT, containing the patterns, 
full-size, for the various parts, as follows: 

No. 1.—Hatr or Froxr. 

No. 2.—Haur or Srpz-Front. 

No. 3.—Hatr or Baox. 

No. 4.—Hatr or Sipe-Bacx. 

No. 5.—Uprsr anp Lower Haur or Sieeve. 

No. 6.—Conar. 

No. 7.—Pocxker. 

No. 8.—Skrer or JAcKEr. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. Fit the waist part of the jacket 
first, taking in the dents. Then join the skirt of 
the jacket, making the stars meet. The skirt at 
the back laps over the back piece, the place for 





nn, 


the button being indicated. The collar is sewed 
on from P:in the front to the middle of the 
back ; slit the seam of the collar, before sewing 
on, to make @ nice fit, so that it may turn over 
smoothly. The dotted line shows where the 
collar pattern turns over at the back, the paper 
hot being long enough to give it entire. The 
euff is simply a straight’ piece, lappping over on 
the ‘outside of the arm, and fastened by three 
buttons. The jacket place is shown in the 
engraving. Our model is of summer camel’s 
hair or flannel, for traveling or yachting wear, 
but it will be equally suitable for cambrics, 
momie cloths, cheviots or ginghams. Allow all 
seams except armhole and neck. 





DRESS TRIMMING FOR SKIRT. 


BY 


We give, here, a new style of dress trimming, 
to be used for the bottom of a skirt, and to be 


MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


made of two materials. 
larly stylish. 


It is, we think, particu- 





DESSERT D’OYLEYS. 


BY- MES. JANE WEAVEBRB.: 


. ee 


We also give, on our Suppremenr, in addition 
to the full-sized paper pattern, a few designs for 
a set of dessert d’oyleys to be made of white or 
unbleached linen, of the size given. 

We also give a pattern for a d’oyley, with one of 
the designs in it, to show how they should be placed. 
Fringe the edges, and draw threads a quarter of 
an inch or more,and work together, as shown. 
This is optional, however, as many persons prefer 
the d’oyley without the drawn-thread work. 





Draw the pattern on the linen, and follow only 
the lines, in chain-stitch, or stem-stitch, with 
fine black silk, or else fine red, dark blue, or black 
marking cotton ; it must be very fine, and these 
colors, red, dark blue, or black, are the only ones 
that will wash. | 

This wérk is not filled up. Simply follow the 
lines that are given, in the finest work possible, 
to give the effect of being only drawn. We shall, 
in future numbers, give more designs for d’ oyleys. 





TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS, OR IN CROCHET. 


_ We giye, here, a design of a double rose for s } vas, or in crochet, following the pattern, which 
Tidy, which may be worked, either on Java can- ; is an exceptionally pretty design. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 


 QNactha 
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DAY QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The fashion of colored day quilts, long used in 
France, now gains ground in this country. Our 
pattern is made of dark, claret Java eanvas, and 
ornamented with a border, worked in side-stitch 
as seen in our design, opposite, » The threaded 
needle shows how the work is done. A shade 
darker of claret wool is used for the border. It 
may be done in cross-stitch, if. preferred. 








POCKET FOR CARRYING SHOES—IN TRAVELING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


4 


This useful little pocket or bag is made of 
Russia crash, and ornamented with the border 
which we give in full size, done in crewels, or 
-Berlin wool, in red, brown or-dark blue, or such 
color as will bear washing. It will be found 
very useful in traveling. 





FLOWER ALPHABET FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, six more letters of our “‘ Flower { ber. We shall finish the Alphabet in the June 
Alphabet for Marking Handkerchiefs,’ the pre-; number: By egmbining these letters, any mono- 
ceding ones having been given in the May num- ' gram, that is required, may be obtained. 

















GERANIUM. HORTENSTA. 


v 











PRIMEVERE. LILAS, MARGUERITE. 


~~ PAPRAP ALS ALLA DDS 
oe a “< 


NAME FOR MARKING.» 


leanet == 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, | 


; EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Screen in Apriiqué Wor«.—In the front of the number, 
we give two pages of engravings, illustrating a Screen in 
Appliqué Work, and a Frame for the same, which may be 
copied, or a cheaper one substituted. 

The screen itself is to be worked as a bouquet, in appliqué 
relief, say on white cashmere. The bouquet, as will be seen, 
is composed of rhododendron sprigs, tulips, @affodils, corn- 
flowers, forget-me-nots, daisies, auriculas, carnations, fuch- 
sias, dahlias, spireas; dielytras, backed by ivy,-oak, palm, 
and fern leaves. Flowers and foliagé can be arranged in 
various ways, according,to the taste of the worker, and the 
grouping in our illustration is only intended for general 
guidance. The materials required are scraps of colored 
cloth and velvet, fine crewels and silks of various colors, 
cotton wool, and thin, flexible wire for the stalks. The 
large leaves for the ground are done in crewels or silks on 
strong gauze, the back of which is additionally. stiffened 
with gum solution. The wire which forms the stalks, and 
which is to be covered with green silk threads, must be car- 
ried to the top of the leaves, to allow their graceful arrange- 
ment by bending. For the various flowers the necessary 
shapes are first cut out from paper or thin cardboard, and 
afterwards from cloth or velvet of the required colors, and 
the anthers formed of French knots. We will now give the 
details for working the principal flowers: 

Fuchsia.—The corolla is red cloth; the perianth leaves 
white cloth ; the stamens are made of very fine wire, covered 
with rose-colored silk, and topped with yellow knots; the 
egg-shaped part on the base of the flower formed of cotton 
wool, covered with light green silk threads; the leaves cut 
out in green cloth, and veined with a lighter shade of silk 
in stem-stitch. Dielytra.—The shape of the blossoms is cut 
out in white cloth and overcast, as indicated in the illustra- 
tion, with rose-colored silk, the indented leaves worked on 
gauze, and the lancet-shaped made of cloth, and stiffened 
with a fine wire. Ivy—The leaves are made of dark green 
cloth, and veined with yellowish silk. Forget-me-nots.—The 
flowers and buds are formed of light blue cloth, the centres 
yellow French knots; stalks green. Pansies —The upper 
leaves of one pansy are made of velvet, the lower of cloth, 
both materials of violet color; the second is entirely com- 
posed of cloth, brown for the two top leaves, yellow for the 
remaining three. The borders and centres of the leaves are 
shaded with long stitches in silk of suitable color, as indi- 
cated in the illustration. Cornflowers.—The leaves of the 
blossoms are cut out of blue cloth, and veined with silk of a 
lighter shade; the stamens made of wire, covered black, 
with white tips; the calyx supporting the flower is formed 
of cotton wool, covered with brownish green silk. Tulip.— 
The flowers are made of red or orange-colored cloth, veined 
in stem-stitch with silk of a slightly darker shade; the sev- 
eral leaves stiffened with wire, and bent in the required 
shape; anthers cut in black cloth, and the stamen formed 
of cotton wool, covered yellow, with. three minute cloth tips 
on the top. Rhododendron Blossom.—The leaves are made of 
white cloth, veined with lilac-colored silk in various shades, 
the stamens made of wire, covered white, with yellow and 
brown tips. 

The arrangement and fixing of these various flowers pre- 
sent no difficulties, if the cashmere ground is stretched on a 
frame, which afterwards can be inserted in the screen, with 
eo the back. 








Onewet Wonk ox Cnrasn.—In the front of the number, 


} we give a pattern, printed in colors, for thie new and fash- 


fonable description of art-needlework. 

Get a nice piece of Russia crash, soft and fine, and sixteen 
inches wide. Fringe out the ends, and tie the fringe in 
knots. On the edge, work, with the pink crewel, a row of 
bntton-hole stitch, in large stitches, as you would border a 
little blanket, making the stitches wide apart. Above that, 
work the design in the olive-colored crewel. This is done 

by making the centre stem, which isone long stitch. Bring 
the needle from the under side, and put in from the outside, 
at the top, making one single stitch; then the side stitches 
begin at the middle, and go to where the end turns; this 
end is a separate stitch; These stitches are very simplc, 
with a little practice, and make very effective decorations 
with but little work. From the places marked 8 to 4, you 
may either do this design in crewels like our pattern, or, if 
preferred, do it in drawn thread work, and draw a sufficient 
number of threads, and then take enough of them to make 
the hour-glass pattern—knotting it with the crewel to shape 
it, and keep it in place, or the threads may be lapped four 
over four—and a crewel thread run through. 

Above ‘this is a design, done in the pink crewel, using 
three stitches to each point, all beginning from the bottom. 
The design above this (like arrow heads,) is done by making 
the long stitches ‘first, beginning from the solid band, and 
working down fo the points. The solid bands are of worsted 
alpaca braid sewn on flat—in two widths. From the places 
marked 1 to 2, do in drawn thread work, or this design—as 
below. The design above begins from the bottom; make 
first the long centre stitch, then the side stitches from the 
point in the centre, to form the pattern. The clover-leaf 
design above begins with the long stems, and the leaves are 
done by laying the thread on the top of the work at the end 
of the long stem, holding the thread flat with the thumb of 
the left hand, and then place the needle from the centre 
outwards, bringing through at the outside of the leaf, where 
a tiny stitch holds it in place, which is indicated by the 
points at the end of the leayes. The Rose pattern is done 
in the same way. 

These designs look very effective, worked on felt or cloth. 
On olive-colored felt work in pale pink and blue, using black 
velvet for the solid bands. Table covers of felt are beautiful 
done in this way, with wide borders of black velvet, and one 
or more of these designs above the velvet, The crash 
towels are used for covers for the other towels, in use upon 
the towel-rack, or for covers for little tables in the parlor or 
sitting-room. Put the crewels into the fringe with the 
worsted needle, in cut lengths. 

Asout “ Borrowzrs.”—The Gorham (N. H.) Mountaineer 
says: “ Peterson came to us in season for notice last week, 
but someway got crowded out, perhaps owing to the fact 
that it was so crowded itself with good things that we be- 
came bewildered. Then the wife had to read it, and then 
somebody else got hold of it, and we have had such a hunt. 
But we have got it at last; the reading is all there just the 
same ; but we are going to hide it now.” 


We Do Nor Unperraxe to return manuscripts for which 
we have no use. We have often given this notice, and now 
repeat ft. Contributors, who desire to preserve their 
articles, must keep copies of them. 
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Apprrions To Civps.—Additions may be made to clubs 
for “ Peterson,” at any time during the year, and at the 
price paid by the rest of the club, Remember, that, not 
only is this magazine, at two dollars a year, the cheapest and 
best of its kind, but its prices to clubs are the lowest. Thus, 
at $1.62) each, we send four copies for one year, and an 
extra copy a8 premium to the person getting up the club; 
or five copjes, at $1.60 each, and both an extra copy of 
the magazine, and a copy of either of our premium 
engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at $1.50 each, 
and an extra copy of the magazine as p m, all postage 
free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and both an extra 
copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our engrav- 
ings as premiums; all postage free. Back numbers to 
January, inclusive, can be always furnished. Specimens 
sent, gratis, to those desiring to get up clubs. When 
enough additions are made to a club, to constitute a second 
club, the sender becomes entitled to a new premium, or set 
of premiums. 





Marcutne Your Comprexion.—All persons with sallow 
or dark complexions should carefully avoid bright, glaring, 
or even undecided colors; thus yellow, cherry-color, light 
green, or drab, are unsuitable; clear tints are more appro- 
priate, as white, light blue, violet, or black. Those with pale 
but clear complexions may wear all the shades of rose-color, 
primrose, apricot, buff, light green, lilac, brown, and violet. 
Fair persons with a color will find few shedes decidedly 
unbecoming. Dark olive or brown complexions should 
avoid either very dark or very light colors, but they should 
be careful to select clear tints; pink, geranium, and violet 
are decidedly suitable. To persons with florid complexions 
all those tints. which subdue the naturally bright color are 
most becoming—such as blue, green, etc. ; while those having 
pale complexions should wear fresh colors, which serve to 
heighten the delicate hue of their cheeks, such as pink, 
ponceau, etc, The perfect beauty alone, whose color neither 
requires to be subdued nor increased, can indulge in any 
tint which may suit her individual taste, 


Tassets.—The mode of making the tassels now so much 
used as bordering for mats, cushions, baskets, etc , is quite 
simple, Cut a piece of cord the depth the tassel is required 
to be; about two inches is a good length. Round this wind 
twenty-four times the wool (which is generally crewel), of 
which the tassel is to be made. Then with a worsted needle 
pass between the work and the cord at the top, ant tie tightly 
with another piece of wool. Slip the cord out, and halfan inch 
below, tie the same piece of wool tightly round, pass the 

_ needle back to the top of the tassel, and the end is ready to 
sew to the basket, mat, or anything else required ; but before 
doing so with sharp scissors cut the loops in half at the 
lower end of the tassel, and comb the work with a coarse 
comb, so that it is soft and fluffy. 


* 

“Freet or Toe Crass.”—The Princeton (Wis.) Republic 
says: “Peterson’s is the first magazine, this month, to 
reach our table. It is also the first magazine of its class in 
real interest to the household, as’ besides a full display of 
fashion illustrations, its literary department is first class, its 
stories int g, and its h hold and domestic articles 
and recipes good.” 





“ Angap Or Aut Orners.”—The Bristol (Me.) News says: 
“ Ahead of all others is the motto of Peterson. Where can 
you find a better ladies Magazine? Echo answers, no 
where. Filled with the latest fashions, beautiful illustra- 
tions, and a great variety of choice literature fer the home 
and fireside, it is an eyer welcome visitor to thousands of 
households.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of Madame De Remusat. Parts I., IT. and IIT. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—The almost simultaneous 
appearance of these memoirs, and of those of Prince 
Metternich, has directed public attention once more 
towards the first Napoleon. Prince Metternich was one of 
the statesmen opposed to the French Emperor, and havi: g 
been, for some time, ambassador at Napoleon's Court, he 
claims to have known the great warrior’s character very 
thoroughly, Madame de Remusat, for séveral years, was 
lady in waiting to Josephine, and had, in this capacity, 
unusual facilities for seeing Napoleon in private life. 
Originally a legitimist, she returned to her first faith, after 
the. fall of the Emperor. While living at the Imperidl 
Court, however, she kept a diary, in which she made 
records, from day to day. But on Napoleon’s return fron 
Elba, she burnt this manuscript, fearing that it might con)- 
promise her, if discovered. Subsequently, on the final 
triumph of the Bourbons, she was induced, by her friends, 
to re-write the diary. This is the work that is now before 
us... It is to be. regretted that the original was destroyed, 
for jt is impossible. not to see, that the book was re-written 
under a decided legitimist bias. For example, Madame de 
Remusat’s labored analysis of the character, of Napoleon, 
penned when Louis XVIIT. was king, is not borne out by 
the facts on which she bases it, and which she records as of 
earlier date. This is especially true of that part of her 
sketch which denies him the ordinary human quality of 
affection for anybody but himself. The truth is, Napoleon 
was, to the very last, the victim of his brothers and sisters. 
As to his sensibility, he could never endure to see suffering, 
and is known to have wept on going over a battle-field, the 
day after the battle. His selfishness was, in truth, rather 
political than personal. He was, in many respects, a cynic, 
but not more so than Frederick the Great. His principal 
fault, after all, in Madame de Remusat’s eye, seems to have 
been that he was what she calls a parvenu. That appears to 
be also his prinefpal crime with English writers. The 
trouble has always been that his character has been des- 
scribed, now by friends, now by foes, but never by an 
impartial critic. We doubt, indeed, whether it can be 
fairly judged, even yet. The prejudices and passions of his 
time still remain; and color every writer, from Thiers to 
Launay, from Metternich to Madame de Remusat. 
Napoleon’s true place in history is to be determined, we 
would venture to suggest, less by his personal peculiartics, 
however, than by his influence on his times. Perhaps, it 
will be discovered, eventually, that, though nominally, and 
intentionally, a despot, he was really, though © uninten- 
tionally, a great reformer. Certainly, the Europe, which he 
left behind him, was a very different Europe, from that 
which he found; and he had a great Weal to do in working 
out the change, more indeed than any, or all of his cotem- 
porary monarchs. His wars effectually broke up the feudal 
system, and assisted greatly to emancipate and elevate the 
people. He was evidently.an instrument in the hands of 
the Almighty, a “Hammer of the Lord,” as was said of an 
earlier conqueror. It is in this light, that a philosophical 
historian, we think, should regard him. His personal pe- 
culiarities do not affect his great mission. 


Joseph Balsamo, or the Memoirs of a Physician. By Alez- 
ander Dumas. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothere.—After all, there is no living novelist, who, in the 
game line, is as good as Dumas was.. His graphic power, 
his ceaseless vivacity, his general truth to history, place 
him at the very head of writers of his class. It is, there- 
fore, with pléasure, that we welcome a new edition of this, 
one of the most stirring of his fictions. The period des 





scribed is that of the first French Revolution, and among 
the characters are Cagliostro, Marie Antojnette, Cardinal 
Rohan and others. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR,—MOTH 


ERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ABM-CHAIR, 
A.ways Someruing New.—The newspaper press recog- 
nizes the fact, that there is, every month, something 
especially new iff “Peterson.” The Towa Falls Sentinel 


only re-echoes the voice of hundreds of others, when, in. 


noticing the April number, it said; “Eyery mionth, this 
popular ladies’ book has some new and special attraction. 
The one this’ month is a series of designs in embroidery, 
furnished by the Philadelphia School ‘of Art-needlework, 
For nearly thirty years Peterson has held a front rank as a 
ladies’ book, and for excellence in every department and 
cheapness, it is without a rival. It has, in consequence, a 
larger circulation than all the other ladies’ magazine.” 

T. B. Peterson & Broruners, 306 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, publish the largest list of good, yet cheap, novels, 
to be had anywhere in the United States. Their Catalogue 
comprises the works of Dickens, Dumas, Trollope, Reyndlds, 
Southworth, Stephens, Caroline Lee Hentz, and others, Cat- 
alogues sent, postage free, if written for. 


Casroria is pleasant to take, contains nothing narcotic, 
and always regulates the stomach and bowéls. No ‘sour- 
curd or wind-colic; no fevérishness or Diarrhoea ; no conges- 
tion or worms,‘and ‘no cross children or wornout mothers 
where castoria is used. 

Horsrory’s Actp Prospnare’ gives speedy benefit for 
night sweats of consumption. It strengthens the nerves 
and muscles, and promotes recovery. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
[Mepica, Borany—Or THe Garpen, Frecp anp Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. V.—Batmoxy—CH#eEtone GiaBRa. 

Order, 88 (of Wood,) Scrophulariacee ;. found under sub-§ 
order (of Darlington,) Antirrhinidex ; Gr. Ohelone, a tortoise; 
the flower somewhat resembling the head of that animal; 
called also snake-head, shell-flower, turtle-head, etc. 

Balmony is found by rivulets, and in wet places, growing 
in clumps; stems about two feet high, obliquely four-angled, 
sparingly branched; short spikes of large, white or roseate, 


‘{ Fivers, and wax-bearing. The 124th onder, of Wood—Myri- 


cacer, or Galewortz.. Bayberry, called also Candleberry 
Myrtle, isa shrub three to four feet high; leaves oblanceolate, 
entire, or a few remote teeth above; aments cylindrical, six 
to nine inches long; drupe oval, two inches covered with 
white wax, whence is jAerived, the bayberry tallow. It 
appears from Darlington that this, plant is not found in 
Chester County, but it grows along and near the coast from 
Maine to Florida, This is also one of the old Thompsonian 
remedies, given freely in hot infusion to rethove what he 
was pleased to call “canker.” It hag q very pungent, as- 
tringent taste, cleanses the month and throat of mucous, 
stimulates the ‘salivary, glands, arrests diarrhoea, promotes 
perspiration, prepares the stomach for the better action of 
lobelia emetics, etc, It is the chief ingredient in the “Com- 
position” powders now put up by nearly every druggist. Com- 
fort's formule is: Bayberry three pounds; ginger one and 
a-half pounds; cloves three ounces; cayenne three ounces: 
all finely powdered and mixed. And it is but just to say, 
that a teaspoonful of this mixture in half a cup of hot water 
sugared, is a better preventive against the effects of cold and 
wet than any glass of spirits or toddy thatcan be made. A 
few words will suffice upon the 

Bincn.— Betula nigra, black or river birch; B. lenta, soft, 
pliant, or sweet birch. The long, slender, straight branches 
of the swéet birch were fayorite instruments in the hands of 
pedagogues of the olden time in effecting good discipline, 
and causing @ close application to study among the youth 
of that day—a fact so noted that the poet Phillips refers to 
it thus: 


—** afflictive Birch, 
Oursed by unlettered, idle youth.” 

How well the writer remembers the “ old eight-square”"— 
now yelept, octag hool-house, located in the edge of 
his father’s woods of chestnut and birch; and the-teacher 
emerging from’ said woods every few days with a fresh stock 
$ of these smooth, virgate rods/ But in this age of progress, 
‘ such auxiliaries have gone (like the school-boy’s tales,) 
i ; glimmering through the dream of ages past, and the bark 

(and young twigs of this tree aré left to our old mothers, who, 
; still with their aid, brew the good, old-fashioned birch beer, 
free from drugs and injurious agents. 
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WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 
In Trangsrer Work there are many novelties. But we 





inflated, tubular, bilabiate flowers, wigh short, gaping lips; { ¢ give the preference to groups of flowers and birds, cut out of 
the upper lip broad and arched; the lower lip velvety; ‘ ; old-fashioned, brocaded silk, and transferred to cloth, velvet, 
stamens (4) with their anthers very woolly. : silk, or satin. The pieces must be sewn on’ with tiny satin 

A generation since, this was a prominent Thompsonian ‘ stitches, exactly matching the edge of the damask, and very 
remedy—e pure bitter/to give tone to the stomach and pro- ¢ evenly worked. We would suggest that a folio for keeping 


mote appetite, after a “course,” or lobelia emetic, steam ‘ 
bath, etc. And those who use it still, find it preferable in 
cases of dyspepsia (where indigestion is dependent upon a 
feeble condition of the muscles, mucous membrane, and 
Glands of the stomach,) to gentian,..colmmba, quassia, etc. 
In fact there is no need of going to drug-stores to buy these 
foreign roots and herbs, when we have.as good, if not better, 
growing all around us, manifesting the wisdom of an all- 
wise Providence, 

Bilious habits, with imperfect digestion, are removed; the 
energies of the stomach, after fever and other acute diseases, 
are restored; and the convalescent stage is rapidly advanced 
by this agent, or its active principle, chelonin. 

One or two grains of chelonin given with each dose of 
cod-tiver oil, in cases of phthisis or,scrofula, will enable the 
stomach to and appropriate the oil to the nutrition of 


the body. It. is also a good vermifuge. Used in cold in- 
fusion ad libitum. 
Barnrrry—Myrica cerifera ; Gr. (on the banks of) flowing 


photographs or prints, covered with black velvet, and orna- 
mented in this way, with a group of flowers on one side, and 
a wreath on the other, would be worth having, and, better 
still, worth giving. Another suggestion is a pianoforte 
cover, the foundation drab cloth, bordered with damask ivy 
leaves sewn with split wool a shade darker than the cloth § FY 
a wreath of the same in the centre, inclosing an ed 
monogram, and a bunch at each corner. If such leaves can- 
not be foundiin silk damask, they may be cut out in dark 
green cloth and treated in the same way, and veined with 
long stitches of wool darker than the leaves, 





PARADA AAA LO 


Douzs oF Daizp Frvrr.—These are curioys little figures, 
simply and easily made, and will be found to afford great 
amusement to the younger members of the family. Have 
two pieces of board, measuring two inches square, with two 
wire pins about four inches high, for each doll, Almonds 
are used for the feet, one threaded over each wire. For the 
man’s legs large raisins are used. The knickerbockers are 
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of prunes, the body of figs. A Wire is run through the top, 
fig to form the.arms,.which are also formed. of smaller } 
raisins; two large raisins for the neck; The head is made 
of one large prune,.with pieces of almond forthe ayes, nose, 
and;mouth ; and the hat is half a. Normandy pippin, with a 
: raisin for a tuft.) /The little woman is made,in the same way, 
except that three graduated Normandy pippins passed over 
both pins take the place of a dress skirt. One raisin is used 
instead of three for each leg. 








PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


relating to this Smile a must be sent 
46 SOORGE CHINN greek Ail communi- 
Sathnas arorobu bodice (Bon Penson oe Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute ori; gonelen, which 
should be accompanied | by, the answers, 


No. 66—ANNEXATIONS. 
1. Annex 'a consonant to by, and form saucy.. 
2. Annex:a consonant to a blot, and forma print. 
. 8, Annex @ consonant to a relation, and form a monarch. 
4. ‘Annex a consonant’ to modern, and form tidings. »: 
Marbjehead, Mass. ; eenrer L. CuEener. 
‘No. 67,—DOUBLE. ACROSTIC. 
Reserved. An island. An ocean. ‘A bird. Slow. A 
girl’s name. A boy’s’name, 
The primals and finals, read downward, give the name of 
the writer of a number of celebrated books. 
Puckerville, Conn. ©, B. Monraomery. 


Answers Next Month. 
Answens TO Puzzies iN THe Apri, Numer. 
No. 62. 
Cribbage. 


No. 68. 


BAG 
GALES 
GEM 


apd 
Brep 
Ba a 


No. 64. 
Steam-pipe. 


No, 65. 
Broom 
ARENA 
ResutT 
Benvul 
Anyil 
RareiD 
A rnomA 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

We are always glad to receive puzzles from our friends, 
and we assure all who favor us, that their contributions will 
appear in due time. We are obliged to reject a large num- 
ber that come to hand, owing to their not being properly 
constructed. Puzzles of a particularly aoe and inter- » 
esting nature are especially solicited. ’ 













PLANT RAISING.—No. IIt. 

Axout Suckers AND Orrsets, Erc;—We may treat of 
suckers and offsets at the same time; both are natural pro- 
cesses of increase, and apply especially to herbacéous plants, 
and tubers and bulbs. Almost all herbaceous plants have a 
strong natural tendency to seek fresh soil; our readers may 
remark this with their Campanulas ond Phioxes. After 
having been planted a year or two the centre of the patch 
appears sickly, and ell vigorous growth is about the edges. 
Whén this is so the plants should be taken up, separated at 
the roots, and one or two of the strongest pieces planted in 
a renewed soil. Bulb and tul rooted plants may 
be divided in the same way. Once in three or four years is 
about the) proper time for division; but this depends upon 
the state of growth, and rapid increase is'materially assisted 
by -high;: cultivation; plenty of manure should be given 
while the bulbs are making leaves, and neither leaves nor 
floyers should be cut, but ileft to die down naturally... Some 
er; alk of. the. following herbaceous’ plants should be 
found in every garden ; atid those who cultivate them ‘and 
will follow our directions as to division of roots will sdun 





. not only have plenty of plants for themselves, but plenty to 


spare for their friends: Aquilegia, Arabis, Aster, the autamn 
flowering varieties, the Bellis, or garden daisy, Campanulas 
in endless varieties; the. Chelone, Cerastium, Cistus, Dian- 
thus, Dielytra spectabilis, Fraxinella, white and pink, Gen- 
tiane, Geum, Hepaticas,' Hibiscus, Iris of almost every. shade 
and size, Linums, Lychnis, Myosotis, Phloxes, Penstemons 
Plumbago, Potentillas, Primroses of endless hues, both single 
and double, Salvias, Sanifrages, Sedums, Silene, Vincas and 
Violas, etc, These are enough, for we must say something 
about layering, grafting, and budding. 

The first of these operations is suited to pinks, carnations, 
Picotees, and plants of a like charecter, where running 
branches, with knotty joints can be had, Make an upward 
slit in a branch half across a joint. Keep the slit open by 
inserting a small piece of straw, or a thin chip of wood—this 
is important—thén peg down the part so treated in a fayora- 
ble soil as firmly as possible; the Jatent fibre, in course of 
time, will éxpand into roots, and the branch become an in- 
dependent plant. Roses, when the branches lie convenient, 
may ‘be increased by layering, and so may many shrubby 
plants. For'roses, however, the most approved methods of 
increase are cuttings already alluded to and budding. This 
last process is a delicate operation, and one peculiarly suited 
to a lady's gentle handling. It should be carried out in 
July or August, and in dull weather if possible. Select a 
bud. well up, but not too forward, remove all the inner 
wood, then with a sharp knife make a cross cut in the bark 
of the intended stock, aud from this a vertical cut also; open 
the bark with the flat end of the budding-khife and insert 
the bud, then bind the bud in carefully with yarn or bass. 
In a week or two the bud will shoot into growth, and care 
must now be taken to protect it from storms and wind. Of 
grafting there are various ways; the most simple and the 
easiest is what is called the “ cleft or tongue graft.” A scion 
is selected with several buds, one of which is at the top, and 
the other end is shaped wedge-like, so as to fit into a slit 
which is made in the stock to, receive it;,the bark of the 
stock and scion being carefully brought together, they are 
then tightly bound round with bass, and the whole joint 
covered well over with clay, or with grafting-wax, which is 
much better suited to.a lady's use, Use grafting-wax—four 
parts of pitch and resin, two parts of beeswax, and one.of 
tallow. These ingredients are.kept melted in a small sauce- 
pan, and put on warm with a painter's brush. We. have 
just heard of a novel method of propagating hyacinths, and 
if it answers with them, we see no reason why it would. not 
answer equally well with bulbs of all sorts, The fresh, full 
grown leaves are cut off as near to the bulb. as. possible, put 
in a saucer, and covered with a thin layer of sandy leaf- 
mould; the saucer is then placed in a greenhouse or frame, 
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close to the inner surfaco of the glass, and in eight or nine 


weeks’ time the ities of the leaves will begin to turn 
dry, which isa that bulbs are growing out of them. 
These small bulbs are afterwards tended in the usual way. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.’ 


RB Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. , 
SOUP AND FISH, 

Omelettes of Fish-——There are two ways of making these ; 

one is merely to flake.some ready-cooked fish—cold salt ood 


is very suitable; season it with cayenne, nutmeg, and white : 


pepper; mix it well with six beaten eggs and one dessert- 
spoonful of cream or milk; fry it on one side only, fold it, 
and serve. The other method of making an onielette is as 
follows:—Chop up what cold fish you have, add a little 
parsley and shalot shread small, a piece of fresh butter, and 
some Iemon-juice. Place this in an oven to get hot; then 
beat six eggs, season them, and pour them into a buttered 
frying-pan; put it over the fire, and as soon as the eggs 
begin to turn opaque lay the warm fish in the middle of 
them; roll in the ends of the omelette so as to enclose the 
contents, and turn it over on a dish. Garnish with crisped 
parsley. 

Spring Soup.—Spring soup may be made of a knuckle of 
veal—allowing a quart of water to each pound—with four 
calves’ feet, a little cold ham, salt and cayenne, simmered 
slowly for several hours. Add, then, two quarts of young 
green peas and a pint of asparagus-tops, previously boiled 
with the juice of spinach and other green herbs or 
vegetables, and one-quarter pound butter rolled in flour. 
Boil up together, and serve. 

Green Pea Soup.—One-peck of peas; boil them soft; mash 
and strain them through a sifter; a slice of pork, an onion, 
chopped fine, pepper, salt, a little thyme and parsley. After 
the soup is well boiled, strain it and let it stew until ready 
to serve, Reserve a few peas, and put them whole in the 
soup. . To one peck, put three quarts of water. 

MEATS. 

Mutton Minced.—Take some slices of «1d mutton, about 
one-quarter pound, free them entirely from fat, gristle, and 
outside parts, and mince them very finely; melt a small 
piece of butter in a saucepan, and stir into it a tablespoonful 
of flour; keep stirring till it gets brown, then add half a pint 
of good stock, some powdered sweet herbs, pepper and salt 
to taste, and the minced meat; keep on stirring till the 
mixture is quite hot, add a little chopped parsley, then 
work into the mixture the yolks of one or two eggs beaten 
up with a little lemon juice. Serve within a wall of mashed 
potatoes, or rice plainly boiled or dressed with tomato 
sauce and Parmesan cheese. 

Liver and Parsley Sauce, for Poultry—The liver of a fowl, 
one tablespoonful of minced parsley, half a pint of melted 
“butter, Wash and score the liver, boil it for a few minutes, 
and mince it very fine; blanch or scald a small bunch of 
parsley, of which there should be sufficient when chopped 
to fill a tablespoonful; add this with the minced liver to 
half a pint of smoothly-made melted butter; let it just 
boil, then serve. , 

Pishpath—Wash a breakfast cupful of Patna rice in two 
or three waters, drain. Get a small knuckle of veal, stew 
the veal slowly until half done, then add the rice and an 
onion sliced, a blade of mace, a few white peppercorns, and, if 
liked, two or three cardamons. Cover close, and cook 
gently until the rice is done; season with salt to taste, 
serve hot, 





Omiliflower and Cheese-—The cauliflower is boiled, and 
then cut into small pieces, without any of the leaf. Put 
the pieces int6 ‘a smooth, white sauce; on the top sprinkle 
some finely-grated cheese, and put the cauliflower into the 
oven for a few minutes to brown. If. liked, pieces of 
toasted bread can be served under the cauliflower, as with 
vegetable marrow. 

Green Peas—Boil the peas in plenty of water, and as 
fast as possible, with salt to taste, and a small bundle of 
mint, Do not cover the saucepan. When done remove the 
mint, strain the peas, give them one toss in a saucepan with 
a piece of butter the size of an egg; add pepper, salt, and a 
pinch of sugar to taste, and serve. 

Yew Potatoes.—Knead an ounce of butter with the juice of 
half a lemon, white pepper and salt t taste, and a small 
quantity of parsley freed from moisture and finely minced. 
Put this on a hot dish, and on it place a quantity of plainly 
boiled new potatoes. 

DESSERTS, 


Indian Fritters-—Put three tablespoonfuls of flour into a 
basin, and pour over it sufficient boiling water to make it 
into a stiff paste, taking care that it is perfectly smvoth. 
Leave it a little time td cool, and then break into it (without 
first beating them,) the yolks of four eggs and the whites of 
‘two; stir and beat all togetlier. Have ready some boiling 
lard, drop into it a dessertspoonful of batter at a time, and fry 
@ light brown., They should rise so well as to look almost 
like balls. Serve with preserve or marmalade between 
every two fritters, 


Puddings made with Dripping.—Make one-half pint of milk 
hot, and stir into it two ounces of clarified dripping; let it 
cool, and then add two ounces of powdered sugar, two ounces © 
of flour, the yolks of three eggs and the whites of two 
(whisked separately), flavor with a little grated lemon peel, 
and beat the mixture well. Grease some small tins, fill 
them three parts full, bake half an hour, and serve wit® 
sweet sauce. Put a small pot of red currant jelly intoa 
stewpan with a gill of water, boil, and pour round the 
pudding. 

Bread Crusts Pudding.—Put the crusts into a large basin, 
and pour sufficient boiling milk over to cover them. Let 
them soak three or four hours, beat well with a fork, and 
then pass through a colander. Add a-quarter pound chopped 
suet, one-quarter pound sugar, one-quarter pound currants; 
mix thoroughly and put into a buttered dish, bake until it 
is a dark brown color, turn out and serve. The addition of 
a couple of eggs and some sifted sugar on the top makes this 
pudding richer. 

Simple Pudding.—Take one-quarter pound of finely chopped 
suet, one-half pound of bread crumbs, one-quarter pound 
of moist sugar, and a small quantity of any fruit syrup or 
dissolved jelly. Mix the dry ingredients, add the syrup, 
and a little milk if not sufficiently moist. Put the mixture 
into buttered cups and bake for half an hour, turn them 
out, and serve with sauce flavored with fruit syrup or with 
dissolved fruit jelly. 

Nottingham Pudding.—One pound of flour, one pint of milk, 
four eggs, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar; mix into a 
smooth batter; pare, core and cut into thick slices, six sour 
apples, put them into a pie~lish, grate nutmeg over them, 
then pour over them the butter. Bake an hour. Serve 
sweet or wine sauce. 

CAKES. 


A Nice, Useful Cake.—One-quarter pound butter, six ounces 
currants, one-quarter pound sugar, one pound dried flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three eggs, one teacup- 
ful of milk, two ounces sweet almonds, one ounce candied 
peel. Beat the butter to a cream; mash, pick, and dry the 
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currants; whisk the eggs; blanch and chop the almonds, 
and cut the peel into neat slices. When all these are ready, 
mix the dry ingredients together; then add the butter, 
milk, and eggs, and beat the mixture well for a few minutes. 
Put the cake into a buttered mould or tin, and bake it for 
rather more than an hour and a-half. The currants and 
candied peel may be omitted, and a little lemon or almond 
flavoring substituted for them; made in this manner, the 
cake will be found very good. 

Bath Buns—Take one pound of flour, to one-third of it 
add in a hole in the centre a tablespoonful of yeast and a 
teacupful of warm milk, let it stand for an hour in a warm 
place to rise, When risen, add six ounces of butter and 
four eggs, with the rest of the flour, six ounces of sugar and 
a little pounded cinnamon to taste; mix all well together, 
cover it over, and let it’ rise’ again.” Shape it into buns, 
leaving it as rough as possible, sift some sugar and a few 
pagadamtheriyshicg Sy, sAaone A cerys Barwon hee whgeamdray 
@ moderate oven on well-buttered tins. 

Highland Scones,—To one pound flour allow from two to 
four ounces butter, or lard, as much hot milk as will make 
a dough of the flour, and two beaten eggs, if the cakes are 
wished to rise. Handle quickly, and roll out and cut in any 
shape or size wanted. Bake on the griddle or in a thick- 
bottomed frying-pan. Must be served hot and eaten while 
fresh. 


Gingerbread Nuts.—Take two pounds of flour, rub into it 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, then add one pound of 
sugar and one pound of treacle, two ounces of best powdered 
ginger, two ounces of finely sliced, candied peel, and lastly 
two eggs, well beaten. Divide the mixture into cakes, or 
into any shape you like, and bake in the oven. 

MISCELLANROUS RECEIPTS. 


To Renovate Furniture——Furniture frequently becomes 
dusty, and requires cleaning. For this purpose, take a 
soft sponge, wet with clean, cold water, and wash over the 

j@rticle. Then take a soft chamois skin and wipe it clean. 
Dry the skin as well as you can by wringing it in the hands, 
and wipe the water off the furniture, being careful to wipe 
only one way. Never use a dry chamois on varnish work. 
If the varnish is defaced, and shows white marks, take lin. 
seed oil and turpentine in equal parts, shake them well in a 
vial, and apply a very small quantity on a soft rag until the 
color is restored; then with a clean soft rag wipe the mix- 
ture off. In deeply-carved work the dust cannot be removed 
with a sponge. Use a stiff-haired paint-brush instead of a 
sponge. 

To Extract Ink from Colored Articles.—Drop tallow on the 
stains, and then soak and rub the same with boiling milk. 
Effectual. . 

Another Mode.—Gather the leaves of the wood sorrel, dry 
them in the sun, powder them, and sprinkle the powder 
thickly on ink stains on colored prints, etc. Pour boiling 
water upon the sorrel, and after lying a short time the stain 
will disappear. 

. To Dye Scarlet.—Take one ounce of cochineal, two ounces 

solution of tin, one-half ounce of cream of tartar. Take soft 

water enough to cover the goods, and make it boil, then add 

the cochineal. In five minutes after put in the solution of 

tin, and in five minutes more put in the cream of tartar; 
then in.five minutes more put in the goods, and boil till the 
water is clear. This is intended for one pound of yarn. A 
tin or brass kettle should be used, 

To Expand Flowers.—Tulips, and many other flowers, 
when cut early on a dull, cold morning, are seldom very 
well expanded. If they are afterwards placed in a warm 
room, and their stems put to stand in warm water, it will 
cause them to expand their flowers as well as they would have 
done on the bed on the brightest day in spring. This is not 
only applicable to tulips, but to many other flowers as well. ¢ 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fie. 1.—Visrtixe-Dress or Buus Frencu Bunting. The 
skirt is draped in front, and finishes with a narrow knife- 
plaiting ruffle; at the back it is also draped, and has a wide 
flounce, which is trimmed with a bias band of the gay 
plaid, which forms a panel on the side. The close-fitting 
bodice has a ves, collar and cuffs of the same gay plaid. 
The Gainsborough hat is of gray felt, lined with blue, and 
trimmed with guy plumes. 

Fra. 11.—Receprion-Dress or Biack Satrn, trimmed with 
plaitings of the satin fringe, and long bows and ends of 
satin ribbon. The waist is in the cuirass style, cut high on 
the shoulders and at the back, and is finished with a pointed 
plastroon of white lace; this plastroon has a turned over 
collar, edged with narrow, black velvet. Half-long, white 
lace sleeves. 

Fra. 11.—Carniacte-Drres or Forrst-Green Fovranrp. 
The ‘front of the skirt is draped in loose fulds, the over part 
of the skirt meets in front, is finished on the sides with a 
narrow, pinked ruffle, and is draped at the back with a 
brocaded bow of the'colors of the jacket. The very stylish 
jacket is of the new woolen and silk material, and is striped 
$ as well as figured; it is double-breasted, and cut away in 
{ front. The bonnet is of black straw, trimmed with an 
Alsatian bow of brocaded ribbon of the colors of the jacket. 

Fie. 1v.—Hovst orn GArven-Dress or Fink Percare of 
a Pompadour pattern, which opens in front, is draped care- 
lessly at the back, and is finished with a knife-plaiting of 
the percale, The front.of the skirt is finished with several 
rows of bias peach-colored percale, beneath which fall rows 
of Breton lace. The basque waist has a point both back 
and front, and has the plain peach-colored percale, laid on 
over a plain white vest. The waist is open, square on the 
neck, and has a small collar. Elbow sleeves, trimmed with 
lace and bows. of peach-colored ribbon. Loops of the same 
ribbon ornament the pockets. 

. Fie. v.—Visrrine-Deess or Gray AnMuRE Camet’s Harr. 
The short train has a narrow knife-plaited ruffle at the 
back. In the front the dress opens over four flounces of 
alternate blocks of almond-colored and brown silk. The 
bottom ruffle is of almond-colored and brown striped silk, 
as is also the facing for the gray part of the skirt. A large 
almond-colored silk bow is placed above the ruffles. Black 
$ cashmere pelerine, trimmed with silk ball fringe. Gray 
3 straw bonnet, with a black silk cap crown, and trimmed 
with red roses, 

Fig. vi.—Visttrna-Dress OF BLack GRENADINE. There 
is a narrow black satin ruffle around the bottom, the front 
2 is "gathered into narrow ruffles, and trimmed with black 
satin ribbon, and the gatheréd fulness at the sides is drawn 
back, and looped up several times, The body is in the 
cuirass style. The small fichu is of satin, and tied in front. 
The wide-brimmed black straw hat is lined with black satin, 
and is trimmed with black and heliotrope-colored feathers. 

Fig. vu.—Trave.ine-Dress or DARK-Brown Serge. The 
front of the skirt is composed. of three deep flounces, 
bordered with a plaiting, The over-skirt forms a square 
tunic. The paletot opens in front over the tunic, and has 
no trimming around the bottom, but the cape, cuffs and 
pockets are trimmed like the tunic with a cashmere striped 
in Oriental colors. Brown straw hat, with lighter brown 
plumes, 

Fie. vit.—Watxina-Dress OF De Bier. The skirt is 
quite plain, with one deep plaited ruffle. The deep blouse 
jacket buttons on the side, and is trimmed with a narrow 
ruffle; above each of the ruffles, on the cuffs and belt, isa 
; band of hand embroidery done in crewels in chain-stitch. 
A band of any gray material, or of brocaded ribbon, would 
be quite effective. .Hat of coarse bége-colored straw, 
trimmed with light gray gauze, 
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Fic. 1x.—WaAxktho-Dress or PracockCétorep Summer 
Canes's Harn.. .The skirt ‘has a deep plaited flounce in 
front, aud a narrower one at the back. The tunic is of the 
princess shape, opens in front over the deep flounce, and is 
trimmed. with a-band, of silk of 4 darker shade.of the 
peacock-color, gnd.is ornamented, with bows of ribbon of the 
darker: shade,. The collar and cuffs are alse of ithe silk. 
‘ Coarse, white straw hat, faced with black velvet,and trimmed 
with two peacock-colored ostrich tips, which fall atthe back. 

Fig. x.—Warxise-Deess. or Oxiwrz of: a: cream-colored 

| ground with many color small flowers over ft. The double 

rapton+front and waistcoat are of the chintz..;The jacket, 

‘ the back of the skirtiand the. trimmings'of the apron front 

are of indigo-colored batiste, edged with Breton lace. The 
deep flounce is composed of ‘the alternate stripes of the 
cream-colored chintz and the indigo batiste. The back of 
the skirt can, be.made of the eream-colored chintz, and 
: bordered with. the indigo batiste, if preferred... The .cream- 
cmenad atenw. bak fa trimmed with»a gauze scarf and red 
roses, 

© Fre. xr aEinvaie Dass or Lavanpm-Conorep Lawn, 
‘epotted: with purple violets.’ The-dress fastens some distance 
‘below the waist in front, and is then drawn back, forming 
‘scant paniersion the hips. \At)the back is a coat-waist, 
‘ornamented with purple ribbon. The dress is trimmed 
with Breton lace, coming from beneath vandyked edges, 

Fre. xu1.—Hovse ok Waixina-Dress or CrnaM-CoLORED 
Buytina, The bottom of the skirt! is a deep kilt-plaiting ; 
above this, the tunic is turned up in the washerwoman style, 
and, ‘like the deep jacket ‘waist, 48 trimmed with black 
‘velvet. The collar and plastroon dred the frontare ales of 
black velvet. 

Fa. x111.—Hovse-Dittss or Cuixtz. ‘The’skirt'is of dark- 
red and white striped chintz. - It is cut’ bias in’ front so that 
the stripes meetin points. The deep’ flounce is in knife- 
plaits. The over-dress and fichu ate of white chintz, 
flowered with small, ——— rose buds, and trimmed with 
Breton lace. 

Fig. xrv.—Bowwner or Yettow Tuscan “Straw, trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, and a yellow feather. It is also 
faced with black satin. 

Fic. xv.—Bonnert oy Warte Crip, trimmed with a large 
cluster of pink roses, and white dotted tulle. 

Fie, xv1.—Bonnet or Warre. Curr, trimmed with mauve 

‘ribbon and a bunch of large black cherries. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—It will be seen by our many illustra- 
ttens of the fashfons how much more prevalent gay colors 
are this year than they have been for many years: nearly 
all costumes are composed of two.or even three materials or 
colors; but these. must be used with great judgment or the 
dress will have a patched, made-over kind of look. As we 
have so often said before, these combination dresses are very 
economical, for twb or three old ones can be turned to ac- 
count in making one new one of the latest fashion. The 
make of the dress also is as varied as the color and material. 
Costumes, therefore, no longer present the monotonous ap- 
pearance that was but a short time past considered the only 
elegant style. Dress, jacket, bonnet, gloves and parasol were 
then of one uniform tint, now they must only harmonize. 
White will be very much worn all summer; the dead white 
which was introduced last year, did not prove a popular as 
the ivory or cream white, which is infinitely more becoming. 
Cashmere and Pompadour patterns are seen in many of the 
chintzes, chevoits, and all the cotton goods. Scotch ginghams 
come as thin and ‘fine aimost'as cambrics, and are delightful 
to wear, and beautiful in color. 

‘We have given tn our April and May'fashion plates so 
many of the very latest modes of making dresses and jackets 
that itis unnecessary to enlarge on'the styles. ‘The figured 
or striped jacket, or close-fitting basque, which is different 





from, yet harmonizes with, the dress, is the newest thing 
out, andthe shape of this is as varied as the fancy of the 
wearer,’ For warm weather, mantles will be worn as wraps, 


rather than © jackets, being so. mach cooler; many are 
trimmed with Jace, especially about the neck, also with 


jet and‘colored: beads; they are made slightly rounding at 
the‘back, and:have long ends in front, each end being drawn 
‘together and finished with a tassel of bow of ribbon. Light 
plain colored cloths and camel’s hair are used for these 
mantles, as well as the black camel's hair,, Bonnets (as we 
said last month,) vary but little in shape from those worn 
during ,the. wiuter, ; The; gipsy, Directorie and cottage 


, bonnets are all popular according to the faces that they are 


to.adern. : Brocaded. ribbons and many flowers are used on 
most of the new bonnets,and perhaps the most distinguished 
looking woman will be she, who’ wears;the least, showy bon- 
net, provided that the shape is becoming. 


Lace scarfs are,used for the neck, the creamy white and 
black being preferred. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic, 1.—Box's Dress or Darx-Bive Mummy Croru. The 
skirt is kilt-plaited except just infront. The deep jacket is 
also of dark-blue mummy cloth, and the trimmings are all 
of flowered chintz. 

Fig. 11,—Boy's Surr or Brown Casumerr. The trowsers, 
bottom of the jacket, collar and cuffs are trimmed with two 
rows of bread. worsted braid. 

Fre, 115--Grar’s Dress or Wurre Piqué, trimmed with 
Hamburg edging and insertion, A knot of blue ribbon 
ornaments the front?’ White straw hat with white plumes. 

Fig. rv.--Grau’s.Princess Dress or Gray Cuintz. It is 
trimmed with white Hamburg ruffling and insertion, and 
on either side of the insertion and on the pockets are rows 
of embroidery, done in dark red crewels, or coarse working 
cotton. 

Fia. v.—Bor's Saiior Suit of white linen, trimmed with 
white braid. 





PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many inquiries from our subseribers, we have decided to 
establish a Purchasing. Agency, for their accommodation and 
benefit. Everything will be purchased, at the lowest possible 
rates, Special attention will be given to each article purchased ; 
and the list includes everything used in the House: Ladies’, 
Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Bridal and Infants’ Outfits, 
Grand, Square and. Upright Pianos, Melodeons, Organs, Furni- 
ture of every conceivable description, Carpets, Wall-Papering, 
China, Glassware, Curtains of all kinds, Silver, Jewelry, Pictures, 
and Libraries. 

Orders will also be taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed- 
dings, Parties, and Receptions ; and Stationery of any hind. 
Ladies wishing dresses made, by sending bust and waist measure, 
length of skirt, etc., and giving general directions as to material 
and color, will be promptly attended to, with taste and discretion, 
with the aim in view of contributing to the wants of the subscribers 
of “ Peterson,” or their friends. Bonnets will be purchased, in 
the same way, by stating color preferred, and general style of 
wearer, 

Samples and estimates furnished, on receipt of 25 cents, and 
correspondence solicited. Send for circular containing full direc- 
tions. Address, 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. Box 1626, Phitadelphia, Pa. 

RG In remitting, get a Post-Ofice order, or a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, however, reguler 
your letter. 
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RESULTS OF VIVISECTION. 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS—PROF. MOTT SHOWS HOW PEOPLE 
ARE TAKING POISON IN THEIR DAILY FOOD—A PROLIFIC SOURCE 
oF ays SCIENTIFICALLY DEMONSTRATED. 

Sal of highly intergsting experiments with dogs has 

ly made by Prof, Mott, and in the Seientific American 
a tl 7th a detailed account is given. . The disclosures 
are so-unpleasant and startling, coming home, as they do, to 
every one, that we believe they should be given the greatest 
publicity. The effort Dr. Mott’ is making to purify our 
articles.of kitchen use should receive the support of every 
thinking matand women. . There has been too much in- 
difference on this ona indifference that has resulted 
in Reeder gpuing ‘te tle of “a race of 
Poison, year after y uced into the stomach with 
a criminal mences that is appalling. LB} 
every purveyor ic lies will fully ¢ 
the result of Dr. s @xperiments, as detailed in thie Scien- : 
tific Americanyove of the greatest, if not the greatest, of ; ® 
these evils will be‘eorrected. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCE AGAINST ALUM IN FOOD, 

Dr. Mott says; “The. introduction of alam in flour, for 
various purposes, has been a trick/of the baker for the past 
one handred.years. Fortunately for society, its introduction 
is limited now to.a few unscrupulous bakers, In. England, 
France and Germany it is an‘offense punishable by fine and 
imprisonment to use alum in any connection with articles 
of food. It should be so in America,” 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, of this City, a long- 
established corporation, celebrated for the absolute purity of 
their goods,'some time ago commenced a vigorous warfare 
against many of their competitors who, were indulging in 
hurtful adulteration, The contest excited great interest in 
scientific circles, in which Prof. Angell, Dr. Mott, and other 
leading lights took a very prominentpart. The experiments 
@of Dr. Mott are a result of this discussion, and go to prove 
conclusively that the most d that a 
community has to guard against is alum in baking powders. 
In his paper, the Doctor says: “It was with difficulty I 
he bata place to conduct the experiments so that 

animals would not disturb the neighborhood; but, 
courtesy of the Commissioners of the Dock De- 
peel” gay, @ shed on their premises, foot of Six- 
teenth stréet and East River. This shed I had completely 
remodeled into'a suitable house, havifig the dimensions of 
about 16x14x12 feet. Sixteen stalls were made inside, hav- 
ing the dimensions of 3}4x2x2}4 feet, The bottom of each 
compartmefit was covered with straw, making a pleasant 
bed for I then secured sixteen from the 
Pound, were all carefully examined to see if they were 
in a perfect state of health. None but the strong, healthy 
dogs were selected. The breed, age, food, color, and weight 
of every dog was carefully noted. ' Bach’ dog was then con- 
fined to a stall and securely chained, and they all received 
a number, from 1 to 16. ‘I commienced my experiments on 
the 9th of September, and finished December 3. My assist- 
ant was with the dogs from morning until night, and never 
left the animals without first securcly bolting and locking 
the dog-house. No stranger was allowed to enter the house 
unaccompanied either by myself or my assistant, and the 
dogs never’ received a mouthful of food or anything else 
from any One except from my assistant or myself. I will 
now detail the result of my experiments: 

“Dog. ‘No. 1—Breed of dog, coach. Age, year. Health, é 
perfect. Food, bread and crackers. ° Color, spotted Black { 
and white. Weight, 35 pounds. : 

“To this dog, on the morning of the 9th of September, | 
wns given eight biscuits at 8.10 o'clock. The biscuits were } ™#: 
made by myself as follows: One quart sifted flour, 20 tea | 


spoons alum a pea 2 cups water, 1 tablespoon but- | 
Von. 
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ter, 22 biscuits made, weighing 27 ounces} time of baking, 
20 minutes. 

“At 11,30, just three hours and twenty minutes, the dog 
was taken very sick, vomiting profusely ; his vim and bright- 
ness of eye had departed, and he trembled considerably in 
his limbs.” 

Experiments were then made upon three dogs with biscuits 
containing only 10 teaspoonfuls of alum baking powder. 
The result indicated that some animals are more liable to 
yield to the effects of poisonous substances than others are. 
When, on the other hand, three other dogs were fed with 
biscuits made with pure cream of taftar baking powder, no 
ill: effects were experienced. They ate and ate with an 
evident relish; day after day,and even whined for more. 

It wasnext necessary to discover what effect alum has on 
the solvent power of the gastric juice. In order to obtain 
some pure gastric juice, a curious device was resorted to, 
Dr. Mott sent several dogs to Prof. Arnold, Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of New-York, who inserted a small 
metallic tube directly through the skin and into the stom- 

ach of each ‘one of them. When the dogs were in a 
perfectly healthy condition, Prof. Arnold sent to Dr. Mott 

some gastric juice, ee was produced by tickling the 
lining of the stomach of the with a.feather or glass 
rod, which caused pincd —_— ju “ to flow out of the tube 
intoa receptacle underneath the dog to receive it. 

Dr. aided by Prof. Schedler, then some 
tric j Which 

r the effect of 
dissolved upon 

substance baving a 
The fibrine was imperfectly 
experiments were v important, as 
showing that alum ‘can check the digestion of so easily 
di a substance as fibrine. They indicated, therefore, 
how dang it introduce these two salts into our 
stomach, if we do not wish to excite ind fon and 
dyspepsia. Further experiments showed that the digestive 
power of the gastric juice is entirely destroyed by alum, so 
far as its power of dissolving the more indigestable sub- 
stances, like the boiled white of an egg, is concerned. 

Dr. Mott then determined to learn ‘whether alumina 
could be found in the various organs of the body if a dog 
was fed mf hydrate of alumina. He found’a considerable 
ayge tit the stuff in the blood, liver, kidneys, and heart. 

ny gh on to describe the different symptoms 
exhibtiot by tise dogs as they passed through almost every 
phase of a agony until they were left in a complete 
state of vg gh pees To those a he interested 
in the details of this subject the article in the Scientific 
American supplement will give most complete information, 
and we will spare the apapeteetic reader the account of the 
“eos of these dum 
ott’s conclusions, after making these experiments, 
terest to every one who either makes or eats 


ts with f 
ge we wit! h the four sanipie 0 


the gastric juice in which alum haa been 
fibrine, a 
basis of 


ite, very casily 
lated 





experim recently, while speaking 
before the American Chemical Society, “clearly demon- 
strate that the salts left in the biscuit when a cream of 
tartar baking powder is used are perfectly harmless, but 
when an alum baking powder is used are very dangerous, 
for in every case where dogs were fed on biseuits le with 
such powders the dogs were made very sick, causing th«m 
to vomit profusely, lose all energy, ani show weakness in 
their limbs,” 

It is a clear and triumphant corroboration of the asser- 
tions of the Powder Company, and entitles 
them to the titade support 6f the community they 
are endeavo to protect. As they claim, and Dr. Mott 
has shown, bread made of alum is totally unfit for human 
or-animal ‘food, . "Tis true, in the of domestic con- 
sumption there may not be as a proportion of baking 
powders as was-in the bread used by Dr. Mott; and that 
accounts for the fact that the 8 in the readerare not 
80 Well defined as they were in the experiments in question. 
How ‘many there.are of our immediate friends suffering 

this will alone reveal ; but 
many a lingering and suffering invalid, with no defined idea 
of his trouble, can easily trace it to its source by stopping 
the use of alum —- substituting some brand like tle 
Royal Bakin, rv; Whose manufacturers have a com- 
petent chef in their ‘exclusive employ, who..rigidly 
analyzes nt before its per boty into their 
powder. The. cry of “honesty. ee icy” 
may be worn threadbare, but its “rath ill. bold pannel 
and while adulterations and short weights abound, it is 
pleasure to see at least one in ioe trade pram as 
\ endeavoring to give full weights and pure goods, 
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Ligu cosmetic."-— Tiens. “The best I have 


ever used.”—Charlotte Thompson. “The best I have ever 
cape for the future I shall use no other.”—Lotta, “Far 
rior to the one I bring over from Paris.” —Janauschek. 
perior to any cosmetic.”— Scott Siddons. Sold by all 
Price 50 cents a bottle. Beware of imitations. 
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The Bed-Quilt 
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Complete. 





BED QUILT IN CROCHET, SHOWING ONE-QUARTER OF A SQUARE, &c. &c. 
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A PROPOSAL AT LAST. [See the Story, “ The Two Candidates™} 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 






































HOUSE DRESSES FOR SUMMER. 












































WALKING DRESSES FOR SUMMER. 
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MOURNING CRESS: BACK. SUMMER BONNET. 





















































MOURNING DRESS: FRONT. SUMMER BONNET, 
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DESIGNS FOR KNITTING. DESIGN (ru stzz) FOR WASTE PAPEB BASKET. 





Don't Forget to Say Your Prayers. 


SONG AND CHORUS FOR THE GUITAR, 





Published for the Piano by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philada. 





Words and music by ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
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Te» colleet aagné words of old That now  oc-cur to me, 
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DON’T FORGET TO SAY YOUR PRAYERS. 
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There’s comfort in the quiet thought, SO all the good the world can give, 


When worn with lurking care, Our losses to repay, 
That One, in mercy, deigns to hear, Can compensate the stricken heart 
The plainest simple prayer. For that it takes away; 
When troubles crowd upon our way, But in the prayer we offer up,— 
Tho’ light perhaps, and brief, If faith is in the heart, 
There’s something in the prayer we say We find relief from sorrow’s cup 
That brings the heart relief.—CHorus, That hope seems to impart-—CHorws. 


























EVENING DRESS FOR YOUNG LADY. 
































